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One of those warm bright days in October, when § Autumn 
lingers in the lap of Summer,’ Arthur Lambert and myself 
were téte-a-téte in a chaise, riding through a piece of woods 
that skirts the town of Melbury. The air had that soft, pen- 
etrating haze that we see in pictures of Italian scenery. It 
was effeminating, if I may so call it—I could well under- 
stand how climate might affect the moral nature ; a few weeks 
in such an atmosphere, and I,think I should lose all my en- 
ergy, enterprise, all that makes me, out of rugged hills, and 
cold air, emphatically a Yankee. Arthur was full of poetry, 
all this time, and I dare say composed half a stanza, while I 
was making these inward remarks — for he, as well as I, re- 
mained quite silent. 

We had been watching the slow fall of the brown leaf among 
its fellows on the ground, as it left the gaily tinted victims above, 
waiting forthe wind of their destiny tobearthemtodecay. They 
were not quiteready. They were not quite withered enough ; but 
the brilliant dyes told too surely that death had marked them 
out. There was no sound but the crushing of the branches 
and sticks in our path, as the wheel passed slowly over them. 
Everything was rich, soft and lonely. The road, as it emer- 
ges from the wood, winds about half a mile to the river, and 


we found ourselves on the bridge, south of the village. The - 
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horse, on whose neck the reins had long been lying, took the 
liberty of coming to a full stop. He too seemed possessed 
with a spirit of admiration. ‘The river had been swollen by 
the late rains, and though, in and of itself, it is a small river, 
yet it now, with the aid of a little imagination, looked quite 
grand and imposing. It swept on steadily and strongly, 
reflecting the deep green of the spruces on its banks, 
or the gayer hues of the dying maple. The rattling of 
wheels made us both start and turn our nag to the side 
of the bridge. A barouche, with three ladies and a gen- 
tleman, passed us, smiling and bowing. I recognised im- 
mediately a group from the village. Margaret Campbell, 
Helen Sinclair, and her cousin Miss Davis from Boston, with 
the pink of good breeding and elegance, Robert Dorr, for a 
gallant. ‘The carriage was heaped with evergreen bushes 
which they had gathered, and the aster and goldenrod, the 
latest daughters of the autumn, shone upamong them. ‘They 
did look happy, actively so — and not the less, perhaps, con- 
trasting their laughing gayety and loud talking with the almost 
melancholy stillness they had interrupted. I looked at Lam- 
bert, as much as to say, ‘we must appear like a couple of 
stupid fellows ;? when my remark was arrested by the ex- 
pression of his face. His lip, whose habitual curl betekened 
the proud spirit within, looked, if possible, haughtier than 
usual, and his dark eyelashes were bent down to his cheek, 
with a superciliousness that struggled strangely with his 
attempt ata smile. He looked up at the light dust in the 
distance, which showed the path of the carriage. 

‘I will humble that girl’s pride’ — muttered he, through 
his closed teeth, ‘if I live six months. She shall put her 
forehead in the dust before me, and I will spurn her! Yes! 
and that shall be within six months.’ 

‘Who do you mean? what girl?’ 

‘I mean etme Campbell! the belle, the beauty, the 
heiress ! She who has dared to insult me! She who has dared 
to say of me —of me! that “I am but an amusing fop— 
contemptible enough, but that Iam so mischievous!” She 
shall find how mischievous I can be!’ 

His eyes flashed as he spoke, and the blood rushed all over 
his face with passion. . 

‘ Lambert, what do you mean! what do you mean to do?’ 

‘I mean to be revenged !’ said he slowly, as if the deter- 
mination had ripened in his heart. 
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‘ What, revenge a slight, inconsiderate remark of a girl! I 
dare say too, she never said it in her life — she is not in the 
habit of saying severe things.’ 

‘ John — neither man nor woman shail insult me. without 
paying dearly for it: if a man had said this, his heart’s blood 
should wipe it out — and a woman! a woman shall drop tears 
of blood for it! 

‘But you cannot injure her! you would not deliberately 
injure her ?’” 

‘Would’nt I?’ said he coolly: he smiled as he met the ex- 
pression of my face. 

‘ Don’t look so frightened, my dear fellow — Margaret Camp- 
bell is nota girl to be injured, I would not, if I could — and 
I have no idea that I could, injure her, in name or fame. No, 
no, — but don’t you know that there is a worse evil than the 
loss of either? a blighted heart! a wrecked heart! and over 
that wreck the everlasting billows of sorrow and passion and 
vain regret, shall foam and toss, till death would be a bed of 
flowers to the wearied one! So shall hers be! she shall 
know what it is to insult me ! ’ 

I was silent, for I had not a chord in my heart that respond- 
ed to the fierce note he struck out. Constitutionally calm 
and equable, I was in no danger of exciting or feeling the pas- 
sions that stirred Lambert's soul like a volcano. Perhaps this 
habitual quietude had been the chief attraction of my society 
for the stormy Lambert. He stirred and excited me. I 
soothed and mollified him. But although | knew him to be 
_ wild, violent and haughty, I had never before believed him 
capable of deliberate revenge ; and | looked at him with hor- 
ror. I might have known that wounded pride like his would 
never heal; that it festers till it is bathed in the destruction 
of the transgressor. 

Arthur Lambert was a Captain in our Navy, at the age of 
twentyeight ; an almost unprecedented instance of promotion 
in his profession. But the war of 1812 had matured him 
from the aspiring lad, to the fellow of gray-haired men; 
from the thoughtless youth to the stern man. If I add, that 
to a high reputation for bravery, he added extreme personal 
beauty, and an effeminate attention to dress and manner, I 


have placed his picture before you: but it would not be easy | 


to describe the ‘shifting moods of his intellect, darkened or 
brightened by the variations of his excitable temperament. 
There were times, when softened by melancholy or the aspect 
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of nature, he would pour out like music, the most beautiful 
language, clothing the quietest poetry of thought. In these 
moods he was delightful. He wanted no companion, or rather 
he wanted only one, who could appreciate without interrupt- 
ing the rich streams of fancy, or the strange conceits that 
would utter out of his working lip. To me he was a fine 
monologue. I could not very well talk with him, without jar- 
ring harshly on the delicate tracery of his mind. He was re- 
fined to an excess, that made even life half a tortur®, or in 
other words, he was a selfish man. It is strange that a man 
of his character — intellectual, poetical, noble, chivalric, gen- 
erous, or I should say lavish, should also live beyond the world 
of quiet humanities, gentle thoughts, active duties, and gener- 
ous sacrifices. But Lambert looked upon the world and life, 
not as a great scheme of which he was a part and parcel, but 
as a gross, harsh, unlovely state, from which he withdrew in 
disgust. His was a world of beauty and poetry —a_ fine 
dream of Asphodelian shades, and forms of celestial loveli- 
ness, and a languid, reposing existence, half of music and 
shadéws, and half of sentiment and sorrow. Of this world, 
and in it he was king. Out of it, and in the world proper, he 
was more selfish than I, in my unsentimental innocence, could 
believe. How can people talk so fine and act so coarse? It 
puzzles me: for 1 cannot help judging, after ali, by actions. 

I had felt almost as a friend to Lambert. Such friendship 
as might exist with such inequality, and such difference. He 
had been in Melbury five or six weeks ; and expected to pass 
the summer there. We have a mineral spring a mile or two 
off, which Lambert fancied was good for something, ennui or 
dyspepsy, or something of that sort, and he intended to try 
its effects. He used to lounge away many of his many idle 
hours in my office, and it was pleasant to me to forget awhile, 
the musty books of my table, for the dreams of Lambert’s 
more refined lore. Now I looked on him with a different 
feeling. I loathed the beautiful melodies that fell from his 
lips— the pearls were changed into serpents. Yet I resolved 
to conceal my feelings from him; a thing which was very 
easy ; for he was not very attentive to the expression of faces 
about him. And as to myself, 1 discovered that I had not so 
much to sacrifice as J at first imagined. I had admired him, 
and been flattered by his preference for my society. But he 
preferred me now, just as much as ever, for I was a good lis- 
tener. As to his affection I did it no injustice, for I had never 
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had it. So with a little vexation and a little pique, I placed 
my feelings on their proper footing in regard to him: I re- 
solved to watch his proceedings, to keep his counsels, to in- 
terfere for good, if possible, if in any future time my services 
might avail to benefit. 


Autumn faded into winter, and long evenings and bright 
fires took the place of twilight, and sunset walks. I had seen 
little of Margaret Campbell, and less than usual of Lambert. 
We were to have a ball in the village on the twentysecond of 
February, and all the best dancers within twenty miles round, 
were to assemble at the hall of the ‘Sun Hotel’ in Melbury. 
Every body knew it was Washington’s birth-day, and many 
who would not go to so very childish an amusement as a ball, 
at any other time, saw fit to grace the effusion of patriotic 
feeling in this form. Iwas one of the managers —so was 
Henry Sinclair, so was Robert Dorr—and at six o'clock I 
stept into the double-sleigh, which, drawn by four horses that 
had brought in the mail that evening, paraded with much 
pomp and ceremony up to the gate of Judge Campbell. I 
entered the parlor just as Capt. Lambert raised Miss Camp- 
bell’s cloak, and laid it gently and gallantly over her shoul- 
ders, — for Margaret was always punctual and prompt. I 
was a little surprised to see Lambert there, but offered my 
arm to Margaret to assist her down the steps. 

‘You will take my arm, Margaret ?’ interposed Lambert, 
offering his arm with an earnest and speaking look. She hes- 
itated, colored deeply, for an instant — looked at me, and then 
folding her arms together, stepped lightly along the walk, with- 
out accepting the attention of either. As Lambert spoke to 
her he had given me a look and a half smile, which told vol- 
umes — it made me shudder ; and now he looked at me again, 
with his lips firmly set, and his expression stately and cold, 
as he was wont when crossed and disputed. We all got into 
the sleigh, and having called at two or three more houses, and 
gained two or three more ladies, we all landed safely at the 
ball-room. 

It was a matter of course that Margaret Campbell should 
open the ball, and it was almost as much so that she should 
open it with Robert Dorr; inasmuch as he was the oldest 
manager, the finest gentleman — had been to Europe, and was 
also her second cousin. But when Robert stepped towards her, 
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and smilingly offered his arm to lead her to the dance — she 
stopped, looked round the hall, and at length said, 

‘Iam engaged to dance, with Captain Lambert, cousin 
Robert.’ 

‘ But he is not here, my fair Margaret— and they are all 
waiting your motion. Why is he not on the ground? you 
surely are not obliged to wait for him.’ He spoke with some 
significance, and she rose immediately and took her wonted 
oe She looked uncommonly well that evening — and was, 

remember, dressed charmingly in blue satin, with a white 
plume waving over her bright hair. Her very tall figure was 
so harmonized in its perfect proportions, that you would have 
deemed her rather under, than above, the common height, un- 
til you saw her sailing with swan-like grace, far above the di- 
minished heads of most of the village beaux. There was 
something very stately and self-possessed in all her move- 
ments, and her fine blue eyes looked out on you with a frank 
clearness that showed the noble simplicity of the spirit within. 
No wonder that she was a belle ; and no wonder that, notwith- 
standing that circumstance, every body admired and loved her. 

In the middle of the first contra dance, as my eye followed 
her movements, it was arrested by a sudden blush over her 
face and neck. Her embarrassment was evident and eloquent, 
but no embarrassment could make Margaret awkward. I al- 
ways loved to see her blush —I could comprehend then why 
a woman’s blush is the most powerful charm of beauty. As 
to a man’s, it is a perfect frying of his soul; as disagreeable 
to look at, as to feel. But Margaret’s was a distinct beauty. 
The ‘ new feeling’ melted up, from her sensitive heart, in a 
sweet transparent crimson, told its story, and went back to its 
hiding place, without disturbing the serene harmony of her 
figure or face. 

When she had finished her dance, she passed on towards 
the middle of the hall, where Captain Lambert was sitting, 
with his head on his hand, and an expression of gloom on his 
countenance. 

‘Ihardly owe you an apology,’ said she smilingly, ‘ for you 
are the delinquent ; and yet if you insist on looking so like un 
hero de roman I must make you one, I think : I hope, however, 
I have not made you feel half so much piqued as you did me.’ 

Whatever his answer was, for it was uttered im a low tone, 
and with emphasis, it pleased her: and she allowed him to 
lead her to the head of the next dance. 
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When I came for my turn to be allowed her hand, she told 
me very sweetly, that she was engaged to Captain Lambert: 
and when, half an hour after, Henry Sinclair made the same 
application, she told him the same story: Insomuch, that 
Henry, albeit a sober youth, and not given to heats of temper, 
turned to me, and in a low voice but very distinctly, said, 

‘ Confound Captain Lambert! I wish he was pickled in the 
salt sea.’ 4 

I wished so too, for the moment ; for no man likes to be re- 
fused, even for a dance — but I was not in love with Marga- 
ret. I liked her— admired her, even: but I hada ladie-love 
of my own in another town, who was not quite so tall, nor so 
accomplished as Margaret, but whose quiet, pale face, and soft 
hazle eyes, I would not have given for all Margaret’s queenly 
beauty. 

I passed by a door-way in which Lambert was standing 
with Miss Campbell, the last part of the evening. He was 
holding her cup of coffee for her, and saying something very 
earnestly to her. She answered, as I passed. 

‘I believe you; and the more readily, that you have told 
me my faults, frankly. Some of your truths, however, I am 
fain to say, are most unwelcome — you make no allowances 


‘for my womanishness.’ 


‘ Why, — Margaret — why should I be interested to have 
your faults corrected ?— can you tell me ?” 

She did not reply; but her eyes dropped, and her face 
suffused with carnation. I had no pretence for stopping lon- 
ger. I could not guess how he sped in his wooing ; but I 
was convinced he was skilful in the use of his weapons. 
He didmot flatter Margaret. But he did that most flattering 
thing in the world to a generous heart, he told her her faults. 
With a temerity that a man really in love could hardly have 
used, he told her of faults of manner, faults of temper, faults 
of mind ; taking care of course, most effectually to sweeten the 
criticism. I trembled for her; for I knew that to a girl of 
her disposition the snare was most alluring. 

* * * 


The spring opened, and the earliest and brightest days of 
it Captain Lambert and Miss Campbell were out on horse- 
back. Margaret rode a splendid bay of her own training, 
almost ; for she was a most efficient horsewoman, and the 
beautiful animal would gallop towards her in the middle of 
the wildest freak, at the sound of her voice. Margaret sat a 
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horse with perfect grace, and her tall figure was well adapted 
to show off in the exercise, so that when Captain Lambert 
paraded up and down the ‘ street,’ by her side, you did not 
wonder that he looked both proud and happy. I used to 
look on and wonder what it would all come to. 

One day, it was a fine afternoon in May, they had just re- 
turned from a long ride, and were slowly pacing up to the 
Judge’s gate, where I was standing in conversation with the 
Judge himself. Captain Lambert had alighted, and was just 
turning towards Margaret to assist her from her horse, when 
something started ‘ Rosa,’ and away she flew, bearing Miss 
Campbell triumphantly off. Margaret was very easy, for she 
knew the animal’s freaks were not vicious. She held fast by 
the horn of the saddle, for the reins had fallen from her hands 
before the horse started, and soothingly said, ‘ be quiet, Rosa !’ 
‘ be quiet !? but Rosa was not quiet. She ran a full mile, till 
she came to the road, which turns off to the mill, when she 
fell into a trot, anon into a pace, and finally came to a full 
stop, as if she had said; ‘ 1 have done with my nonsense, and 
am ready to behave myself properly.’ 

‘ Yes, and to receive a good castigation you will find, Miss 
Rosa !’ said Margaret audibly ; and drawing the reins tightly 
she applied her riding-whip most effectually to the panting ani- 
mal. Well did Rosa know she had deserved a whipping ; so 
after a little plunging, a little rearing, and a good deal of 
shaking and tossing her head, she became quiet, and the lady 
and her palfrey cantered along as lovingly as possible towards 
home. 

Arthur had been prevented from riding after Margaret by 
Judge Campbell, who took hold of the bridle of his horse 
saying, ‘she understands Rosa, — it will only frighten the 
horse, if you race after her.’ But he as well as 1 felt some- 
what anxious, while Lambert stood with a lip pale with anxiety, 
and his eyes fixed on the turn of the road where Margaret 
had disappeared. 

‘Here she comes! thank God! said he fervently, as Mar- 
garet came in sight, her cheeks glowing, and her eyes spark- 
ling with excitement, and her sunny hair floating over her 
shoulders. She did look radiantly, and I could hardly help 
envying Captain Lambert, when he assisted her from her 
horse, and kissed her hand with the enthusiastic grace so nat- 
ural to his best moments. He led her to the house, and then 
giving his horse to a boy in waiting, he took my arm, and 
walked with me to my office. 
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He did not speak, but threw himself into a chair, and wiped 
the large drops from his forehead. After a few minutes he 
turned to me, 

‘Do you remember our ride, last autumn, John ?’ 

‘ Yes—and how speeds your revenge ?’ 

‘ Like the viper’s. Steel is very good! I am sucking my 
own heart’s blood away! I knew it but to day — when I 
thought her life was in danger. — If she had been destroyed !’ 

He covered his face and shuddered with horror. He was 
silent for some time, and I did not choose to disturb his 
meditations. At length he said, as if soliloquising. 

‘Yes. Ilove,— and I think — yes, I am sure she returns 
it; and yet, I will revenge myself! she shall not know I love 
her. The torture of suspense, shall be hers. — And when I 
have punished her ! — why then I will see. —’ 

% % * 

About a month after this, I learnt that Captain Lambert 
was suddenly ordered off to the Pacific. He was appointed 
to the command of the sloop———. __ I called immediately 
at his room, and found him already busy, preparing for his 
departure. The table full of letters and papers, the floor 
full of trunks and packages, and his face full of anxiety. 

‘ And are you really going so soon as this? ‘I inquired. 

‘Yes, tomorrow morning. It is a sudden thing to me; 
but Captain Lennox is very ill, and [ am to take his place ; 
otherwise | should not have been called on sosoon. There’s 
no help for it, and I shall go in the eight o’clock stage.’ 

‘Why what can we do in Melbury without you? you have 
become one of us; we shall not be able to get on at all.’ 

I did not speak of Miss Campbell. 1 was ignorant on 
what terms they were. I only knew that Arthur had been 
to Judge Campbell’s a great deal. , 

‘Do not speak of all I must leave—it agonizes me to 
think ofit. Will you go with me tosee Margaret this evening ?” 

‘Yes, certainly,’ if you wish it: but I have an engagement 
that will make me late.’ 

‘If you can put it off, you will oblige me much —I must 
not — I will not see Margaret alone.’ 

In the evening we walked downto Judge Campbell’s. 
Margaret was in the sitting room; her father had gone out. 
She had evidently heard of the approaching departure and had 
schooled her face to composure, but her eyelids were heavy 
with weeping, and her face pallid. She received us cheerfully, 
and with effort spoke immediately of Lambert’s journey. 
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‘ T shall return in a year, Margaret,’ said he, in the musical 
tones of strong excitement. ‘Ina year from this 18th day 
of June. I dread to think of return, even more than depart- 
ure. What may not happen ina year? In me nothing can 
change. Yet [could almost wish [ were not so unalterable as [ 
feel I must be. You, Miss Campbell — yes, all of you, will be 
just as happy without me — you will have your rides, your 
walks, your dances just as ever: — how happy you all are 
here! I would I could be with you forever; but we cannot 
control our destiny —’ 

Margaret did not speak, but the large tears that had been 
gathering in her eyes rolled over her cheeks. She would not 
put her handkerchief to her face, but rose suddenly, and 
went to the flower-stand. She busied herself for a moment 
among the fragrant exotics, which she had nursed through the 
winter, and which now that summer had come with her lap full of 
rivals, were dying or gaining new life for another season. She 
gathered a hand-full of half withered blossoms, parted them 
into two parcels, and playfully tossing them towards us, said, 

‘ There, young gentlemen, are ‘ pale flowers, pale perishing 
flowers.’ ’ — 

Arthur did not answer her quotation, but taking the flowers, 
he looked at them steadily, as if to mark their history upon 
them, and then placed them in his bosom. ‘There was some- 
thing perfectly unaffected in his manner of doing so sentimental 
a thing, something entirely in keeping with his romantic and 
enthusiastic mind. I, for my part, put my flowers in my but- 
ton-hole unregarded. ‘l’o me they were only withered blossoms. ~ 
A few minutes of silence ensued, and then Judge Campbell 
came in; the journey was discussed — the best route to New 
York, — the probable weather — the best time of starting — 
good wishes—speedy return—and then came shaking of hands 
— bowing out, and the next minute we were in the open air. 

‘ Thank heaven it is over,’ said Lambert, as we walked to 
his lodging. Not another word passed between us. I took 
leave of him at his door, and the next morning, while I was 
at breakfast, I saw the stage whirl by, and received a hurried 
nod from him by way of a last farewell. 

* * * * 


The summer passed at Melbury, as other summers do. 
We had little to excite or amuse us, but we made the most 
of what we had. The Lyceum meetings had ceased, as the 
evenings became shorter, and we rested upon the knowledge 
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we had gained. But we had sundry tea-~parties on the green 
beyond Squire Sinclair’s ; and at one of them, Henry Sinclair> 
offered himself to Miss Davis, — and she refused him. That 
was the most wonderful circumstance that happened through 
the summer. How any lady, in her gight mind, could refuse 
such a match as Henry Sinclair, was a“ puzzle, which was 
never quite clear to the senses of the Melbury public, till we 
heard a month or two after (for of course Miss Davis immedi- 
ately withdrew from the astonishment and indignation of Mel- 
bury) that the delinquent was married to a widower in her 
own city of Boston, who had twice the years, and ten 
times the wealth of Henry Sinclair. Who would have thought 
that such pretty blue eyes, and such pink and white cheeks 
would have sparkled, or blushed for gear! But it had one 
good effect ; it brought Henry to himself, and to show all the 
world, that he cared not ‘ how fair she were,’ he went the 
same evening to Capt Dorr’s and drank a glass of excellent 
currant wine to the bride’s health, and straightway began to 
make love to Mary Dorr, a girl of twice the sense and beauty 
of Miss Davis. How it ended is not necessary to mention, 
as ] have given both the parties credit for such genuine good 
sense. 

About three months after Lambert’s departure, I received 
a long letter from him, dated off Valparaiso. After giving 
me an account of his voyage, &c, and begging to be particu- 
lary remembered to all his good friends at Melbury ; which 
by this time had grown to be quite an Arcadia in his memory, 
he added, 

‘Write to me immediately, if you ever had a particle of 
regard for me — write to me of Miss Campbell. ‘Tell me 
her words, her actions, nay, her looks. Everything about 
her will be interesting tome. ‘Tell me, if she ever speaks, or 
thinks of him, whose acutest sorrow it is, to be far from the 
heaven of hersmile. I never knew till now, how more than 
fondly I loved her — now that the sea is between us I feel 
that I can only be wretched till I see her again; fool that I 
was to leave her without being assured of her affection ! and 
yet, am I not as fully assured of it as if I had_ heard it from 
her sweet lip? have I not read it a thousand times in her 
beautiful eyes? those eyes which are now ever more before 
me, sleeping and waking, with their long curved lashes, and 
their look of arch sweetness, like no other eyes ! 

‘You will think me foolish — mad — and so I am — but I 
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have been more so than I am now; what would I not give — 
sometimes I would Jay down my life, for one half hour of the 
time I spent so worse than idly at Melbury. But you will 
write tome, and immediately? Keep this to yourself.’ 

How can I justify myself for doing exactly contrary to 
Lambert’s wishes ? Perhaps I cannot, and yet to myself, I 
acted rightly. If he never returned, it was a present happi- 
ness which seemed due to Margaret, to know that her affec- 
tions were not bestowed in vain. If he did return — I remem- 
bered what he had once said. Why should Margaret Camp- 
bell’s heart be tortured ? 

I called one evening with Lambert’s letter in my pocket, 
and casually mentioned that I had heard from him. 

* And how is he ?’ said she, without evincing any emotion. 

I was a little piqued, that she should endeavor to deceive 
me, and taking out the letter said, 

* You shall read for yourself.’ 

I could not, during the ensuing five minutes, complain of 
her want of emotion. She was much agitated ; without 
speaking, she returned the letter to me, but with an express- 
ion of such gratified thankfulness, that I was touched to the 
heart. 

I took her hand, and with all the friendly warmth as well as 
respect which I really felt for her, said, 

‘Depend on my friendship, Margaret ; and on my discretion. 
No brother could feel more interest in all that relates to your 


happiness.’ 
She thanked me with a look, and I bade her good night. 


Six months passed and we heard no farther from Captain 
Lambert. I had answered his letter — described Margaret, 
as he had desired. I did not of course mention the liberty I 
had taken with his confidence, but I stated my impressions, 
in regard to Margaret’s return of his attachment. But no 
more letters came from him. Margaret looked pale and anx- 
ious, watching every paper that brought foreign news, but 
ably in that way showing her interest in the wanderer. 

The peculiarity of their attachment, one made up of gentle 
attentions and pleasant thoughts together, its wordlessness, 
and its mysterious ending, all had charms for a mind, which 
naturally clear and direct, had been led by love into a pen- 
sive and thoughtful habit. ‘There was so much in Arthur’s 
character to rivet youthful and romantic feeling, that it is not 
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wonderful, after Margaret had felt the charm, she should re- 
gard the memory of it as sacred. 

All this I saw: but there was something of dignity in her 
manner, that forbade any allusion toa peculiar interest in 
Lambert, and, by degrees, we ceased to speak of him, even 
incidentally. 

* * * 

There was a large party at Squire Sinclair’s. Both the par- 
lors were full, so was the front entry. It wasa_ bridal party, 
and Henry and Mary looked as happy as might be. I might 
mention (for our own affairs will intrude themselves) that my 
own little Mary was a bride too— and looked as like a lily 
as Mary Sinclair did like a rose. We were all very happy [ 
believe, and ate nuts and apples very sociably. Margaret 
Campbell was there looking beautifully, but very slender and 
spirit-like in the character of her beauty. ‘There was a 
thoughtful shadow on her brow, and the hasty red visited her 
cheek in snatches, and retreated to her beating heart. I had 
been watching her for some time, and at length finding myself 
by her side I said ; 

‘ You are not very well, Margaret — this room is too warm 
for you — take my arm, and we will go into the air.’ 

‘No —I am very well. Do you remember the day of the 
month ?’ said she, with a forced smile. 

‘ Yes, the 18th of June, Margaret; and I know what you 
are thinking of: but do not despair — the day is not yet over,’ 


%, ‘If he is living ’— she spoke with difficulty, ‘ if he lives — 
u 


t for six months almost — no tidings of him’ —she trem- 
bled violently, and leaned on my arm. I was startled at her 
agitation, and my eye mechanically followed the direction of 
her’s. Arthur Lambert stood before us. 

* * * 

The mother of Margaret Campbell died while she was yet 
an infant in judgment and experience, though not in years. 
Her place had been imperfectly supplied by a widowed sister 
of Judge Campbell’s, a lady whose delicate health and early 
afflictions, had taught her rather a selfish attention to her own 
complaints, than a benevolent sympathy with the sorrow of 
others. She was never weary of recounting her own distress- 
es, and claiming universal compassion and condolence. She 
had a high respect for Margaret’s talents and character, though 
she was incapable of appreciating her feelings, or understand- 
ing the force of her mind As long as she received kind and 
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respectful treatment from her niece, she saw no faults in her. 
Judge Campbell was a most worthy man, who took it for 
granted that everything in any way connected with himself, 
must be, as it ought to be — perfection. ‘Mrs Rawson was 
an excellent manager—so kind, so quiet —everything to 
Margaret — indeed, he did not see how they could get along 
without Mrs Rawson ’— and as for ‘my daughter’ she stood 
in her own proper person for all the virtues and graces. Be- 
sides the, habit of domestic inattention, and taking everything 
for granted as going on well, Judge: Campbell had other and 
important business on his hands ; which might well excuse him 
from attending to minor matters. He was electioneering for 
the office of representative to Congress. 

ME This sketch of Margaret’s domestic circle may account in 
some degree for the events } shall relate. She was necessa- 


q i | rily independent ; but she suffered much, from which a judi- 

a) cious sympathy and counsel would have saved her. 

a Arthur Lambert had returned. The year of his absence | 
pat had added mental power to his character, without impairing : 
hia the grace of his person or the witchery of his conversation. 

tn The balmy influence of a southern sky seemed to have sof- 

i tened without enervating him. ‘There was no longer so much 


sternness in his sombre moods, and in his brilliant ones, he 


ia was less voluptuous without being less intellectual. A slight 
oa change had passed over him —to purify and exalt: he was 
more worthy of Margaret. 


The viciitity of some of Lambert’s relatives to Melbury, 
ft together with the aforementioned mineral spring, which ap- 
b | peared to lose none of its medicinal qualities, afforded an ex- 
cuse for his stay among us for some weeks. He extended 
roa the weeks to months, without appearing in the least ennui, 
a notwithstanding our very feeble materials for amusing a man 
like him. 

Be). {say our materials ; but in truth we had one gem that a 
y monarch might have been proud to wear, and that gem, Lam- 


ae bert only found more desirable and brilliant, from its isolated 
Bh situation and rough setting. 
i We used sometimes to rally, or rather to attempt to rally 
a him on the subject of the fair Margaret: but these attempts 


at sportiveness were uniformly checked by his reserved de- 
portment, whenever her name was mentioned. He never 
spoke of her, but with the profoundest respect, as well as ad- 
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miration. At our parties, our rides, our walks, he was her in- 
variable companion, her devoted lover. He was in appear- 
ance her lover certainly, and yet, I believe, up to a twelve- 
month from the time that he returned to Melbury, he had 
made her no declaration of his attachment. It was one of 
those ‘ tacit understandings’ that destroy the peace. 

* * * * * 


We were talking one evening, I remember, at Judge Camp- 
bell’s, about poetry. Captain Lambert did not join in the 
conversation at all, but sat leaning his head on his hand — and 
looking or seeming to look, at a crayon drawing of Margaret’s, 
which she had just finished, and which laid among numberless 
other engravings and nick-nacks on the ‘ centre-table.’ 

‘But may a lady accept the attentions of a gentleman, 
when she knows, as well as she knows anything, what the drift 
of them is —and then, when she has brought the poor fool 
to expose himself, laugh at him with impunity? That’s what 
I want to know! Should n’t ladies have consciences, as well 
as gentlemen? A gentleman cannot retreat with honor, after 
having made advances — why is a lady to consider herself an 
exception to the rule ?’ 

This query was made, with some vehemence, by Henry 
Sinclair, whose deceased affair with Miss Davis probably add- 
ed some gall to his tone. 

‘ Ladies don’t make advances,’ said Helen Sinclair, ‘ and 
besides, how can a lady know ‘ the drift,’ as you say, of ordi- 
nary attentions ?’ 

‘Pho, Helen! that’s an old excuse of coquettes — don’t tell 
me ladies don’t know—they know fast enough! much more 
likely to know it too soon than not soon enough.’ 

‘Yes, and what would you ridicule more than a lady’s re- 
fusing before she is asked ?’ 

‘ She can refuse before she is asked, Helen,’ said Henry 
with some severity ; a woman can do it — and every woman 
knows she can — not actively, not by words — but passively.— 
Let her keep her smiles to herself, when she knows they are 
scattering poison ! — let her keep her pleasant words to her- 
self if she knows —and she does know it! if she knows 
they are giving encouragement and growth to a passion, which 
she intends fully to blight in its blossoming!’ 

‘ And then, Henry, a man would say, it is quite unnecessary 
for a woman to begin to scorn in such high season — methinks 
it were more delicate to wait till it is necessary.’ 
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‘ Never believe it, never believe it, Helen’ a man will re- 
spect you the more for such scorn. He will know what it 
means, fast enough — he will know that you intend to spare 
him future pain— and if he is not a fool he will not miscon- 
strue you.’ 

‘And if he is a fool—? 

‘Then you do not care what he thinks ; but do not you 3 

agree with me, Miss Campbell ? | 

Margaret had changed color repeatedly during the conversa- i 
tion — and at last, on being appealed to, so directly, made 
some remark, implying that a lady in her opinion was commit- 

‘i ted, if she accepted lover-like attentions. She had no right : 

t to do so, if she did not intend to return the attachment. ; 

a) ‘I do not say she is committed to the world ; for custom : 

aR, has reserved to us the right to refuse — but to her own mind, t 

: 4 H and in the eyes of her lover, she must stand convicted of 
B 


heartless coquetry.’ 
ae She stopped, and her mouth was pale with agitation, but ! 
Bi she forced herself to go on, with a smile: § 
‘But, while I say this, Mr Sinclair, I am not so deficient in | 
rit du corps as to judge alone with severity, the coquetry : 
women. If we are rightly condemned for exercising our ) 
prerogative unworthily, there are no words for the contempt 
ie and abhorrence which a man deserves, who, to gratify his 
{ / own vanity, can trifle with the heart of a woman.’ 
i There was nothing new in what Margaret said, but her 
‘fal emotion, though restrained by a powerful effort, was suffi- 
| cient to mark her words as the echo of deep and burning 
, thought. I glanced at Lambert, as she was speaking, and 
i thought he looked uneasy ; but he had fixed his eyes on one 
ate of the pictures, and seemed engrossed by that. The conver- 
ta sation was changed: but I ‘pondered these things in my 
Ta heart.’ I could not understand exactly the state of affairs. 
A | Ihad watched Lambert’s assiduity ; his looks, actions, everything 
bespoke the most intense and engrossing attachment. Of her 
feelings, I was a little more doubtful. She was very quiet and 
equable in her manner to him, of late rather avoiding his 
attentions, than otherwise ; but usually kind, gentle, and happy 
i looking. Sometimes her lip would curl a little, as if there 
oni) was some effort, and some pride in her happiness; and in the 
“ie expression of her face, when she thought herself unobserved, y 
(i there was often a weariness, almost amounting to pain, as if 
ae she were acting a part. I had noticed this, one afternoon, 
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while I was sitting with her, waiting for Judge Campbell, and 
asked her, ‘if she was not well? 

‘Why should you think so?’ answered she quickly, ‘I am 
perfectly so.’ 

As she spoke, the door opened and Captain Lambert en- 
tered, bearing some clusters of the ground laurel, that fairest 
and earliest child of spring. He was very animated; I had 
never seen him more entertaining ; but Margaret, although 
she smiled, smiled coldly and looked embarrassed. We were 
to meet at Captain Dorr’s in the evening ; and as I left the room, 
I heard Lambert say something to Margaret about wearing 
these flowers in her hair, and about glory and oak-wreaths, 
and [ know not what. 

But in the evening, Margaret entered without the laurel. 
She was dressed very simply in white, and in her rich hair 
was a moss rose and some buds, while on her bosom reposed 
a cluster of the same beautiful flowers. It was but the last 
of April, and I knew the roses were not the growth of any 
Melbury garden. I wondered — and then I asked her ‘ where 
she got them ?’ 

She smiled, and pointed in reply to Robert Dorr, who stood 
by her side. 

‘ There is the gallant knight, who, according to his own 
story, has spoiled a horse in riding to Cambridge and back, 
this afternoon, on purpose to procure them for me: seriously, 
though, cousin Robert, I cannot thank you enough, for moss 
roses are my heart’s delight, and these are positively the most 
beautiful I ever saw.’ 

‘If I have pleased you, I am satisfied’;’ answered Robert, 
in a tone of such feeling as startled Margaret. She looked at 
him with surprise, and then, as if a thought for the first time 
entered her mind, and gained gradually upon her memory and 
comprehension, she blushed painfully, and turned away. 

‘ Have I offended you, cousin Margaret ?’ said Robert. 

‘No, certainly not —’ answered she, hurriedly. At that 
moment, I saw Lambert sitting at some distance, and looking 
at Margaret with a lowering and resentful expression in his 
face, that 1 had sometimes seen; but which, I suspect, was 
quite new to Margaret. It was not anger — it was jealousy 
that darkened his countenance. Then he had a right to be 
jealous, it seemed — and I wondered more and more. 

He approached Miss Campbell, and asked her to dance. 
She replied in some confusion, 
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‘I am engaged this dance, to my cousin Robert.’ 

He glanced angrily at the man, who dared to dance with 
the lady he chose to dance with, and then, with a contempt- 
uous coldness, answered, 

‘ And my humble offering, too, I see is rejected, for the more 
brilliant one of ‘ your cousin !’ 

The music sounded, and Dorr claimed Margaret’s hand, and 
I thought she extended it with some alacrity. She did not 
notice the manner of Lambert, which had appeared almost 
insulting ; or, if she did, she did not choose to show that she did. 
He seated himself opposite her, and watched her step through 
the dance. When it was through, he rose, and without a 
word left the room. Margaret looked anxiously several times 
towards the door, but she did not ask where he was, or whether 
he would return. She was very gay, I never saw her more 
lively. 

The next morning, Lambert called on me. He looked ill. 
‘I have not slept,’ said he in answer to my inquiries. I at- 
tempted some general conversation, but he seemed unwilling 
to converse, so [ let him sink into ‘silence, as was his wont 
when perturbed. At last he spoke with an earnestness that 
showed his interest in the subject. 

‘I wish you to be frank with me. Tell me, whether you 
suppose young Dorr loves Margaret? loves her! that he can- 
not help doing — but — whether he has any hope —any ex- 
pectation — in short — do you think — do you suppose it pos- 
sible ?— tell me all you know! Pray forgive this impetuos- 
ity — but you know how much I feel.’ 

‘7 do know that Dorr has been attached to her — I believe 
from childhood, too — and I think Judge Campbell would have 
liked the match. He is rich, accomplished, and a good fellow 
too as need be —I know not why he might not aspire to her.’ 

‘ Aspire to Margaret Campbell! do J not love her! and 
dares he come between me and my wish!’ answered Lam- 
bert, the angry light darting from his dark eyes like fire. 

‘Then you are engaged to Margaret,’ said I, with a good 
deal pf surprise, ‘but | suspect Robert does not know that.’ 

‘No—no! Iam not engaged to her—I am a fool! “a 
thrice sodden fool ” — but that you know, now, as well as I 
do!— but if my folly shall have lost me her love ! — that can- 
not —shall not be! she does love me, I think,’ added he mu- 

singly —‘ though of iate— John; you will hardly believe 

me, when [ tell you that, though my heart is all Margaret’s — 
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every thought, hope, wish, centred in her love, I have never 
declared myself to her. — Yes, I see what you would say — I 
know it too. — But you remember what I told you two years 
ago?—-well: I have punished her! Ah? how much more 
deeply punished myself! But now I dare wait no longer — 
I will secure my happiness — farewell — pray for my suc- 
cess.’ 

He left me hastily, and as he afterwards told me, despatched 
without more delay a letter to Margaret. It contained a frank 
relation of all his various feelings towards her, from the begin- 
ning of their acquaintance, his first pique on hearing her re- 
marks on his manners—his subsequent plan of revenge — 
the contest between his revenge and his admiration, and finally 
the victory of love. He acknowledged that he had delayed 
offering his hand, merely to test his power: to feel and enjoy 
the triumph of affection over prejudice. He knew she must 
have suffered much: much from her own feelings : much from 
the remarks of others, — he trusted, however, that the future 
devotion of his life, would make amends — he concluded with 
an urgent entreaty, for the acceptance of his hand and for- 
tune. 

I saw Lambert walking to and fro, at least fifty times in the 
course of the day, between his lodgings and my office. In 
the evening he came in, and told me what he had written. 
He added with-a smile, 

‘I will not say that I do not feel anxious — intensely so— 
but every moment that I do not hear from her, lessens that 
anxiety : — you know, “ the woman that deliberates ” — and 
Margaret has too much sense to be petulant; I believe she 
will conclude to consult her own happiness.’ 

I thought it quite possible, likewise, for | knew her attach- 
ment was deep, to Lambert. He went on, to tell me of his 
views and intentions for the ensuing year. He was to take 
Margaret to Europe, I remember, the first thing. ‘Then they 
,ere to wander together over the Alps and Appenines, and I 
..ow not what other places of note. He was to show her in 
ine salons of Paris, and be proud of her beauty — he was to 
Joiter with her in the galleries of Florence, and adore her 
taste — he was to linger with her in the vale of Arno, and 
worship her heart. ‘Truly his projects were so delightful, 
and so well suited to them both, that I could not but hope 
they would be realized. 1 think, after Europe had been suf- 
ficiently explored, the plan was, to visit Asia; and Lambert 
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had just matured a plan for getting to Arabia Felix, when a 
little boy tapped at the door. It was Mrs Talbot’s son, and 
he said that ‘he wanted Captain Lambert, if he was to my 
office, for this letter was for him, and he wasn’t to home, and 
mother thought perhaps he’d be here.’ 

The letter, which Lambert took, was from Margaret; [ 
knew by the hand-writing on the outside. He opened it with 
feverish impatience, and read it through without moving. 
Then he sat down, and read it through again. And atlength 
he handed it open to me. 

‘Read it— read it. It is fitting you should see the end of 
my scheme, — but I have deserved it all ! yes, all! [ am not 
worthy of her. She has made me feel that.’ 

He covered his face, as he spoke, and proud as he was, he 
must have been severely humbled, for the tears gushed from 
between his fingers like a child’s. He started up — and with- 
out saying a word, or taking the letter — he rushed out of the 
office. 

The next morning he was gone from Melbury, and the next 
news we heard of him was, that he had joined his ship, and 
was gone to the Meditterranean. I subjoin Margaret’s letter, 
which may explain these erratic movements. 

‘I have received your letter. I ought, perhaps, to thank 
you for your professions: but it is better to be frank. ‘The 
time is past when such professions could give me pleasure. 
If I could ever have given my heart in return for yours, it 
must have been before suspense, anxiety, nay anguish, had 
stamped on it a value, for which the ‘ devotion of 3 your life, 
would now be but slight compensation. 

‘I am willing to allow that what I believed you to be, had 
impressed my heart. I should confess myself guilty of the 
most detestable coquetry if 1 did not allow it. Now that we 
can never meet more, Arthur —ever as friends, I may say this. 


-While you were absent I never forgot you for a moment. 


believed in your affection as steadfastly as in my own, —and 
though neither had been sealed by words, I supposed that some 
insurmountable obstacle, only, prevented your assuring yourself 
of myattachment. There were times, it is true, when! have 
thought otherwise — but then I was under the dominion of 
reason — generally my delusion was perfect. 

‘'To me — to love, it is necessary that I should esteem ; and 
you are no longer what I have fancied you. | do not wish to 
reproach you. If you are capable of feeling all the mischief 
you have wrought, your own reflections will be sufficient. 
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I forgive you most freely, for all you have made me suffer, 
and hope you will have much happiness yet, when you have 
made yourself worthy of it. Farewell. 

CamPBELL.’ 


Contrary to all the rules of romance, in such cases made 
and provided, Margaret, instead of falling into a delirious fe- 
ver, during which her life was despaired of, seemed, after Lam- 
bert’s departure, to be in better health and spirits than she 
had been for a long time before. A load was taken from her 
mind, and it bounded from the unnatural pressure, to new en- 
joyment. 

Miss Sedgwick has well said, that few women die for love, 
but many from a ‘necessity for loving;’ the vacuum, once 
filled so delightfully, becomes intolerable, and death itself is a 
relief, to an empty and unloving heart. Somebody else has 
said, and as truly, that ‘ many a heart is caught in the rebound ; 
and [ say, that love after all, is more proportioned to the ex- 
cellence of its object, than men or women are aware. With 
all the modifications of temper and temperament, the continu- 
ance of an attachment depends, in a great degree, upon the 
excellence of its object— always provided, that the heart 
of the lover is capable of appreciating virtue. After reading 
these wise remarks, my reader will be prepared for the wed- 
ding of the hapless Margaret, within six months of Lambert’s 
departure, and they will sympathize with Robert Dorr; with 
his well-deserved happiness, in the reward of his long and 
hopeless constancy. 

Robert has all of Lambert’s sensibility, without any of his 
sensitiveness ; that sensitiveness which is the child of selfish- 
ness. His cultivated mind and high principles give Margaret 
a constant enjoyment and a worthy example. If he isa little 
wanting in poetic temperament, and flights of fancy, he is 
very willing to admire both in his wife, which is perhaps as 
well. He sometimes reads Milton aloud to her, which, he 
contends, is the only poetry that is good for anything, partic- 
ularly the character of Eve, and ~ 

* Adam relating, she sole auditress ’ 
is to him a singular proof that the world is turned upside 
down. As for Elysian fields, he knows nothing about them, 
and prefers his wife’s lullaby to three children in the crib, to 
the music of the spheres. Altogether they are the happiest 
couple in Melbury, always excepting Mary and myself. 
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Mrs Hare, —I send you another of the poems of Estelle : 
I hope your regders will give it more than a passing glance. 
The imagery is such as only a poet’s fancy could suggest, and 
such as a painter might vainly attempt to imitate — but like 
the fair, brilliant and evanescent things which the poet bewails, 
her own song is but a dream; since there are on earth what 
does not fade —even the hope of an unfading existence, and 


perennial joys. A. H. L. P. 


ALL [IS FADING. 


Bring flowers, the brightest and fairest, 
Though fleetest and falsest their hue, 
For all that is sweetest and rarest 
Is withering too! 


Bring the rose, with the dew-drops of night 
Hanging thick on its young bosom fair — 
I’ll kiss it, ere Sol in his might 
Dash — dash them to air. 


And the voice of the sweet vesper bird, 
With its tender wild melody, bring ; 
Swift — swift, for the sweetest notes heard, 
The soonest take wing. 


And all that is beauteous and bright, 
To soul, and to ear, and to eye, 
Like the swift winged visions of night 
Are ready to fly. 


The white cloud the azure sky prest, 
The mist round the wild mountain’s brow, 
, The wave on the smooth ocean’s breast ; 
Where wander they now? 


The cloud ? —it hath vanished in air, 
The mist ?— into regions of space, 

And the wave ?—oh, the deep must declare 
Where that has found place. 
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The dream, too! the light winged dream, 
That whisper’d of home and of heaven. 
With the morning’s first envious beam, 
On, — onward ’tis driven. 


So all that is brightest and best, 
Fleet by, like the meteor’s gleam ; 
And life, in its gaudiness drest, 
Is nought but a dream ! 


WHAT CAN WOMEN DO? 


‘Wuar can she do ??—is a question frequently propounded 
when a woman is left, either by the loss or misfortunes of her 
friends, to struggle for herself. What can she do? There 
are but very few avenues of business in which women are privi- 
legedto walk. ‘The wages paid for female labor is very trifling ; 
and when she has others besides herself to provide for, it 
seems almost impossible that a woman can succeed. 

But thanks to that Being who ‘tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb’ — woman has been endued with a patience and 
perseverance which, when called forth by the strong affections 
of the heart, overcome all obstacles. Her strength and cour- 
age will rise in proportion to the difficulties which surround her, 
and kept in intense exercise her love seems, like the fire which 
the prophet invoked from heaven, after the water had been 
poured upon the sacrifice, to annihilate every obstacle in her 
path. 

We have seldom seen the good effects of female enterprise 
better set forth than in the following sketches of Western man- 
ners and character, which we extract from the letter of a 
Boston lady, a friend of ours, now residing in Tennessee. — 
Should any New England woman, feeling that her lot is hard, 
complainingly inquire, what can a woman do? —let her be 
referred to the examples her sisters in the West have given, 
and do all she can. 


[EXTRACT FROM THE LETTER OF MIss ———.] 


‘1 trust that the time is not far distant when literature will here have its 
votaries; when the ladies of the West will be as solicitous to obtain new 
books from the East, as they seem at present to obtain the fashions. One 
meets, in this section of the country, with many instances of resolution 
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and perseverance of character, such as should give a spur to enterprise, 
embolden the timid, and almost incline oneto believe an assertion, made by 
Dr Beecher (at Cincinnati) ‘ that emigrants are the best part of a popula- 
tion.’ Such instances are to be found among our sex ; women who have 
come hither without means or friends, and managed to support themselves 
and families. The dwelling of a woman was lately pointed out to me, who, 
with a family of grand-children, left, at the age of sixty, her native State 
(North Carolina) and travelled here on foot, supporting herself on the way 
by knitting purses, as she walked, which she sold to travellers. When she 
reached this place, she hired a small lot of land, planted a garden, and set 
her grand-sons to work. She raised gourds, which were used here as a 
drinking-cup ; she always kept a row, nicely bleached, hanging on the out- 
side of her cabin, to attract passers by. After a time, she was enabled to 
purchase a cow; she then had milk for sale — to shorten the story ; by her 
frugality and industry, she was enabled at her death, to leave each of her 
and-children a snug farm. 

I have lately conversed with a woman who came to Tennessee under sim- 
ilar circumstances. The length of her journey was eight hundred miles, 
which she accomplished on foot in nine months. Her many adventures by 
the way, and the shifts she made to support herself after she arrived here, 
would form an interesting detail. I can give only the outlines. She was a 
widow, with two little sons, having no means of raising them in her native 
place, and fearing lest the Parish Officers would take them from her and 
apprentice them to, she knew not whom. Rather than be separated from 
her children, she resolved to emigrate to Tennessee. Here her sons are now 
respectable men, and with their mother are in very comfortable circum- 
stances. 

The most remarkable feature in her history is the fact, that though unable 
to read, herself, she taught her children to read. They had indeed learned 
the alphabet, before leaving home, and the manner in which their mother 
proceeded to teach them to read words was this: she had an old hymn book, 
the hymns in which she knew by rote. The boys would pronounce the let- 
ters to her, and by counting the words and lines she would discover what 
they spelt. 

We are apt to prize highly what we obtain with difficulty. I am told 
that when these boys had accomplished the arduous task of learning to read, 
often would they, after a day of hard labor, sit up the greater part of the 
night, reading any books they could be so fortunate as to borrow.’ 


THE INFLUENCE OF MANNERS. 


In civilized nations the forming of the manners, is woman’s 
work. We wish it were made an indispensable study in our 
ferpale schools, to trace out the effects which manners _pro- 
duce on character. ‘The ladies would find that to lead in the 
fashions was a very important affair ; and that the manners of 
our women were, probably, to decide the destiny of our 
Republic. But examples teach more forcibly than lectures ; 
so we will give the sketch which Miss Hamilton has drawn of 
the influence of female manners on the Roman people. It is 
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from her ‘ Agrippina; — a work which should be studied by 


our American matrons. 

‘In enumerating the causes, which contributed to the vigor 
and elevation of the Roman character, we must not omit to 
mention the influence of female manners as one of the most im- 
portant. Hadthe minds of the Roman youth received their first 
impressions from ignorance and folly, we may with confidence 
pronounce that the republic would not have produced many 
examples of manly virtue. ‘Taught to place her glory in the 
faithful discharge of the domestic and maternal duties, a Roman 
matron imperceptibly acquired an elevation of sentiment, a 
dignity of manners, which rendered her equally the object of 
esteem and of respect. Her country was no less dear to her 
than to her husband ; but the same spirit of patriotism which 
impelled him to exert his valor in the field, and his wisdom in 
the senate, animated her mind in the instruction of her chil- 
dren, and the regulation of her family. 

‘While the matrons of ancient Rome preserved this eleva- 
tion of sentiment, they were no less remarkable for their mod- 
esty and decorum. ‘They had wisdom to know their proper 
sphere, and were not impelled by vanity to quit it. But 
though they did not think it necessary to roam abroad in quest 
of admiration, it does not appear that their influence on pub- 
lic manners was the less salutary and extensive. Never, in- 
deed, does the female character appear to have been more 
esteemed or venerated ; the respect in which it was held, by 
softening all the sterner passions, facilitated the progress of 
civilization, and gave to the Roman mind, perhaps as great a 
degree of polish as is consistent with any degree of strength. 

‘It was the union of elevated sentiment with modesty and 
reserve that rendered the character of a Roman matron an 
object of esteem and veneration. 

‘But when riches was multiplied, and luxury opened the 
floodgates of sensuality, then came a change; but not till 
after female manners had become corrupted, did the national 
character sink in sloth and voluptuousness. Then — the 
care and instruction of her children, or skill and prudence 
evinced in the management of domestic affairs, no longer con- 
ferred dignity in the eyes of anillustrious dame. The respect 
given to virtue would no longer satisfy her ambition, for with 
objects of avery different nature ambition was now associated. 
It was in notoriety that she had placed her glory ; and if she 
could but be distinguished, it was to her of little consequence 
that she was despised.’ 
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| THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 


— 


iq ‘ Heard you your Redeemer say iJ 
To his followers, Watch and pray?” 
if Not to them alone that call, ; 
; It was given alike for all ; 4 
} All in sickness, all in pain, *% 
‘They that serve, and they that reign.’ ; 


Go when the flowret foldeth, 
Go when the stars are bright, 

When sleep thy couch forsaketh ; 

§ In the hushed hour of night. i 
i Go when the morning dawneth, 
_ Go when the sunbeams play ; 
Go when all nature waketh 
: To greet the rising day. 
Go wher thy heart is gladsome, 
When all around is fair, 
lik And when thy pulse beats lightsome, 
i Go forth, and kneel in prayer. 
a Go when thy bosom seemeth 

§ Of every hope bereft; 

And when thy God resumeth 

The whole that he has lent. 

Go when death’s angel felleth 
The lovely and the brave, § 

And when thy reft heart standeth : 
Alone amid its graves. 

Dost thou in sickness languish ? 
Pour forth thy soul in prayer, 

There’s balm for all thy anguish, 

, There’s cordial for each care. 

Go when pure thoughts are stealing 

a Thy heart from earth away, 

. When holy hopes are beaming 


oy To cheer thee on thy way. 

_ Go from the crowd of mortals, 

— In silence and alone, 

And in thy closet kneeling 
Bow down before the throne. 

Pray for God’s blessing on thee, 
The loving and the loved, 

.. Pray that His grace may make thee 

{ Meet for His courts above. | 
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Remember all who wrong thee, 
Forgive and be forgiven, a 
And bear their future welfare 
In fervent prayer to heaven. 
And on each daily action 
A blessing humbly crave, 
Breathing each fond petition 
Through thy Redeemer’s name. 
Pray that thy heart may never 
Rebel against His will, 
But learn, when sorrow severs, 
To suffer and be still. 
Pray, for thy God is saying, 
Come unto me and live ; 
Knock and it shall be opened, 
Ask and ye shall receive. 


Roseville Cottage. AUGUSTA. 


ELKANAH CROUCH. 


‘Ha! ha! ha!’ cried a new scholar from the city, as he 
looked over the list of school-boys. 

‘What now?’ asked one of them, who was looking over it 
with him. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ continued the new scholar, opening his 
mouth and holding his sides with both hands; ‘ha! ha! I shall 
die with laughing. Elkanah Crouch — what a name!’ 

‘I do not see what aiis the name,’ said one. 

‘Nor I,’ said another, ‘it is a good name enough; at any 
rate, it’s the name of a real good fellow.’ 

‘Ha! ha! I should like to see him,’ replied the new scholar, 
whose name was Walter More. 

‘ Look out there by the middle window on the right, and 
you see him —a glorious good fellow too,’ said George Brown. 

‘Stay,’ said Walter, looking away from the direction in 
which George pointed, ‘stay a moment and I'll tell you ex- 
actly how he looks —I have his image in my mind at this 
instant.’ 

‘ Tell away then,’ cried all the boys laughing. 
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‘In the first place,’ began Walter, ‘he is very short and 
crooked, and he walks stooping, in this style.’ 

‘Crouching you mean,’ observed Frederic Barney. 

‘ Exactly so,’ said Walter ; ‘ then he has a foot and hand as 
big as a bear’s. He has a low triangular forehead covered with 
lankey red locks. His eyes are small. The color, let me see 
— I’m not so clear — pewter — yes, that’s it — pewter eyes.’ 

The boys interrupted him with shouts of laughter. 

‘ What is it you are so merry about ? asked another voice 
behind them. ‘They all turned round. 

‘ Good morning, Crouch,’ said George Brown ; this is Master 
Walter More from the city.’ 

Elkanah bowed to him as gracefully as if he had lived in a 
dancing schodl, while the blood mounted to the brow of the 
city gentleman, and he was too embarrassed to speak. 

Elkanah pitied him, and turning to George asked, ‘ What 
were you laughing at?” ‘The boy hesitated. He had not 
learned to deceive, or rather he despised falsehood, and would 
not say a word unless he could speak the truth. 

‘We were laughing at the new comer,’ replied John Brack- 
ett. Elkanah looked at him with a mixture of surprise and 
contempt, and then turning to Walter, said, ‘ Will you come 
with me, Master More? ‘There is a vacant desk next mine. 
It is one of the best places in the room —I should like to 
have you take it. We will look atit, and if you think you 
shall like it I will speak to Mr — for you.’ 

Walter thanked him, and with his head hanging down took 

his offered arm, and they walked off together. 

‘ Well, More, how do you like the name of Elkanah Crouch ?” 
asked Fred. Barney next time they met. 

‘It’s no way to begin by laughing at a fellow, Fred.’ inter- 
posed George Brown, seeing how mortified More appeared — 
‘ but tell us frankly, More, do not you think Crouch a real 
clever fellow ? 

‘ Yes, I do,’ replied More ; ‘I confess to you, Brown. I be- 
lieve that’s your name, that I never felt so ashamed in my life, 
as when I turned about after describing him, and saw him 
standing before me —I could have crawled into a key-hole ?’ 

‘He is quite decent looking,’ remarked Brown. 

‘ Indeed heis,’ rejoined More ; ‘ I suppose you think no more 
of his good looks than you do of his bad name, because you 
are accustomed to both — but although I think it is as well 
looking a school as ever I saw, and I have been in a dozen or so.’ 

‘Ho! expelled then,’ cried Fred. Barney. 
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‘ Why not exactly ; I left one or two of my own accord — 
I never could stand by to see little boys flogged for not learn- 
ing lessons too hard for them. Well, as | was saying, they 
are all decent looking, but this Crouch is a king among you. 
Such a superb head. — Did you ever see a cast of the Apollo 
Belvidere ?” 

‘I never did,’ said Barney. 

‘I never heard of it before,’ said Brown. 

‘Well, never mind, you'll see it if ever you go to Boston, 
and it’sin no way handsomer than Crouch. Then what a 
splendid figure! He’s the tallest in the school and the slen- 
derest.’ 

‘I believe he is the tallest just now,’ returned Brown ; ‘ we lost 
one of our fine fellows last term ; but as to being the slenderest, 
I don’t think much of that — I do not like to see a person look 
as though a strong wind might break him off in the middle, 
like some of your Cornhill clerks, who have been up here in 
the dog-days ; they move as if they were cased in buckram.’ 

‘ Very likely,’ replied More ; ‘I do not know how that may 
be — but Crouch is just slender enough ; and perfectly easy too. 
How like a fool I must have appeared when | was first intro- 
duced to him — I could not speak a word. Any lady, who 
had been asked which of us was from Boston, would have said 
he was, at once.’ 

‘Oh, he’sa real gentleman,’ cried Barney, warming with the 
subject ; ‘ and he’s a good scholar, and honest, and _ honorable, 
and generous. He’s poor, but that’s no matter. He’ll be 
rich, by and by, perhaps; if not, he’ll make his way through 
the world well enough and find plenty of friends. Never fear 
for him. He has everything in his favor except his name.’ 

EVERALLEN. 
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RELIGION IS THE STRENGTH OF WOMAN. 


Were we called upon to mention the prominent feature of 
the present age, to designate its most striking characteristic, 
we should name it emphatically an age of inquiry ; when 
the mind, escaping from the shackles of the past, throwing off 
the thousand errors and superstitions with which a bigoted 
and imposing form of religion had enchained it, rises as one 
relieved from an incubus that had long bound down its pow- 
ers and paralyzed its efforts, denies all supremacy but that of 
Heaven, asserts its high prerogative, ranges through the Uni- 
verse, stretches forward to the distant future, explores the 
grand arcana of nature, analyzes its peculiarities, and inquires 
into all its operations, from the simplest flower of summer, to 
the distant planets, to the suns and worlds of other systems ; 
and with more, still more intense interest, seeks to know 
itself, that mysterious essence, that gem of immortality, which 
is to endure, when the material universe shall have crumbled 
and passed away. 

The march of mind is now onward ; nothing can arrest its 
progress ; difficulties but serve as new stimulants to exertion ; 
obstacles are disregarded, and mental power is the grand 
lever on which society rests. ‘That there are many and great 
dangers to be feared in such an age, cannot be doubted ; that 
the mind, in throwing off long-established opinions, in freeing 
itself from errors which have been sanctioned by the practice 
of ages, may be led to universal doubt ; that research and in- 
quiry may, if- they pass beyond a certain point, terminate in 
total scepticism, will not be denied; but these are not neces- 
sary consequences, and it is the part of wisdom to discriminate, 
to show where improvement ceases, and mere innovation or 
change commences. At sucha period as the present, can we 
fail to inquire into the errors of the past, to question the truth 
and justice of those opinions, which, grave and venerated as 
they’ are by the dust of ages that reposes upon them, must 
still be brought forth to the meridian sun, carefully examined, 
and retained or rejected, as merit only may determine. 

What but this spirit led to our present improved system of 
Astronomy? Was it not thus that the Reformation was pro- 
duced ? Had Luther, had all who dared then to think, quietly 
bowed to the yoke, closed their minds against the light of 
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truth, from fear of the posssible evil, rejected the certain good, 
chosen ease and mental sloth, passively receiving what time 
and the authority of fallible men had imposed, where now 
would be the glorious freedom of thought which we enjoy ; 
where the nameless blessings of a pure and enlightened faith ? 

Had the pilgrim fathers thus bent in blind submission, and 
bound the conscience to human power ; had mind then been 
merely a passive instrument, the recipient of other’s thoughts, 
not the originator of its own; what now would be our broad 
and fair country? No, the chain of thought, though many of 
its links be invisible, though its lustre may sometimes have 
been dimmed, has been extending, lengthening, and bright- 
ening in its course ; gaining new accessions of strength and 
power, and promising to be, what it now is, in all its brightness 
and vigor, ever since the grand impulse was given, when the 
Star of promise first shone over Bethlehem. Yes, this it was, 
which first told man what he was and of what he was capable, 
by telling him that he was immortal. You will say, perhaps, 
that a Socrates, and not only he, but others, the gifted and 
the good, had glimpsed this truth, ere it had been thus un- 
folded to them; true they had struggled through the moral 
darkness which encompassed them, and seen some glimmer- 
ings of light; but it was for the mild and holy light of revela- 
tion to give the blessed assurance of its truth. 

We rejoice now in the bright manifestations of mind, in the 
discoveries daily making in every branch of science and of 
art; in all those inventions, which, by bringing the powers of 
nature, the very elements, in subservience to man, are lessening 
the amount of actual Jabor, and thus leaving a vast surplus of 
time to be devoted to still further acquisitions. But in our 
exultation at the results we are not to deceive ourselves in the 
process ; we are not to believe it the work of a few months or 
years ; no, the distant, the past, and the forgotten, all that has 
ever given an impulse to exertion, all that has ever left its 
impress on mind, has tended to this end; for who shall ven- 
ture to assert, when all philosophy declares, that not a single 
atom in the material universe is annihilated ? who shall say 
that a single mental acquisition shall be lost, that one single 
effort shall be wholly in vain — that the effort has been made 
has in every instance proved the consciousness of intellectual 
power, and each successful step has rendered the next more 
easy — and, on going back to the received opinions of the past, 
what must not woman experience, when she reflects on what 
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she was once supposed to be, on the place which she once 
occupied in society, and on the rank which is now conceded 
to her : then the inferior, the slave, the mere toy of her mas- 
ter, the degraded being who rose no higher in the scale of 
moral and intellectual excellence, and perhaps claimed no 
higher portion of his regard, than any other toy ; which, amusing 
for the moment, was thrown by and forgotten. 'To what does 
she now owe it, that she is not still the same ; what has taught 
the proud lord of creation, that he monopolizes not all of 
mind ; what has taught her, that she too has a soul, and shall 
not lie down in that ‘long and dreamless sleep which knows 


no waking ;’ that she may, through the often adverse scenes” 


of the present, look through the distant future to an immortality 
in heaven? Mental culture has failed in its highest objects, 
reflection has but half completed its work, if they have never 
been employed in raising the mind to the source from whence 
the intellectual spark at first proceeded, if they have never 
dwelt, with feelings of the deepest interest, on religion, as 
woman’s peculiar province ; the truths of which should be 
her dearest study, the practice of its duties her constant aim. 

Religion has done more to elevate woman in the scale of 
being than every other circumstance combined ; to be sensible 
of this, we need only dwell upon the situation of the female 
sex, as universally exhibited eighteen centuries ago, or as now 
seen among the degraded females of Asia. What did it then 
import to her, that there were illuminated spots on the map 
of society ; what that art and science could boast their triumphs ? 
She claimed no participation, she was called on for no sympa- 
thy, admitted to no equality. What was this to her, who, oc- 
cupied with childish sports, and ignorant of any higher sources 
of enjoyment, was valued only as she might furnish the amuse- 
ment of a trifling hour; while her thoughts could never rise, 
even to assimilate with those of her effeminate husband, who, 
while priding himself on his high prerogative and acknowl- 
edged superiority, declared that Allah, who denied the possess- 
ion of a soul, had recompensed the defect by the gift of an 


form? 


uch was woman almost throughout the world, with an oc- 
casional exception, eighteen centuries since. And she, who 
now estimates not her privileges, and acknowledges not her 
obligations, must be as destitute of head to comprehend, as she 
is of heart to feel them. 
Let us turn from such scenes, turn from the mere favorites 
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of an hour, whose influence is powerful only while their beauty 
is dazzling, to the enlightened females, who have claimed the 
homage of the heart and understanding. Look then at woman, 
in her own proper sphere, in the scenes of domestic life ; 
mingling in the social circle, kneeling at the domestic altar, 
ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, and scrupulous in the per- 
formance of duty ; and say if it be not rather over the per- 
version than the denial of nature’s gifts, that we are called to 
mourn. Say, if her mind has been ransomed from ignorance, 
her heart from debasing pleasures, what has done this? what, 
but that religion at whose shrine she bowed? what, but that 
Saviour, to whom she clung, when even the chosen band of 
followers deserted him? And if thus much she owe to its in- 
fluence, what obligations, and what responsibility, does it not im- 
pose on her ! 

There are at the present time, in the situation of our coun- 
try, many circumstances peculiarly favorable to the develop- 
ment of the female mind. As yet, our habits are, at least ina 
good degree, simple —our national taste unsophisticated ; fash- 
ion, though, as we have often remarked, far too powerful in 
influence, has not yet gained unbounded ascendency, rules not 
yet here with unquestioned sway. Our amusements too, if 
perhaps we except our large cities, are of a simple nature; we 
are called upon rather to look within ourselves, to our own re- 
sources, than to any external means of enjoyment. The 
means of education are so generally diffused, that none but 
those who will it, need be ignorant; the improved systems, 
the awakened and still increasing interest, now felt upon the 
subject, in almost every section of our country ; the substitu- 
tion of ideas for words; all proving that mere accomplish- 
ments, mere show will not answer public expectation, now 
that its standard is so much elevated ; all proving the perfec- 
tion of understanding to be that correct judgment which leads 
to practical results. And then there are few so unfortunate 
as to be wholly exempt from the necessity of exertion ; there 
will be some progress in the whole, if we perceive it not in 
individuals. Then all that is grand, sublime, and beauti- 
ful in the scenery of our widely extended land, is calculated 
to call forth the enthusiasm, to improve the taste, refine the 
feelings, and enlarge the sphere of innocent and rational en- 
joyment. Let the admiration of nature, of the seen blessing, 
ead to adoration of the unseen Giver — for 1 should doubt 
the soundness, at least the purity of that faith, which could 
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a look on coldly and unmoved, surrounded as we are by all 
4 ; that is grand and beautiful in natural scenery, for Nature is 
the great temple of Jehovah, the Great High Priest is Na- 
ture’s God ; and the heart that does not glow with enthusiasm, 
in contemplating the beauty and symmetry of the structure, 
would not be touched, though the veil were withdrawn, and 
it should be admitted into the Holiest of Holies. The cir- 
cumstance that with us not hereditary rank, but the successful 
exertion of personal talent and worth, have attained, and may 
attain pre-eminence, may be seated in the high places of our 
land; that many of our most noted countrymen have arisen 
from comparative obscurity ; this again must excite the spirit 
of emulation. 'The mother may, in the unconscious child be- 
fore her, behold some future Washington or Franklin, and the 
lessons of knowledge and virtue, with which she is enlighten- 
ing the infant mind, may gladden and bless many hearts, 
when her own has ceased to beat. 

The different sections of the country, so marked in their 
peculiar characteristics, their sectional differences, must lead 
to the study of character, to the philosophy of mind, to an 
inquiry into the great principles and moving springs of action, 
the various shades of feeling; resulting, it may be, from cir- 
cumstances, modes of life, variety of climate, which mark the 
proud Southerner, the cautious New Englander, and the ardent 
dweller of the West. Then there is the nature of our con- 
stitution ; the study of our political economy may well take 
the place of the tale of fiction, giving more enlarged and lib- 
eral views, and at least checking the imagination, which, by 
constant indulgence, might become too fatally active for the 
peace of its possessor. We do not mean by this, that woman 
should be a politician ; we should deprecate the very idea ; 
she must ever lose her claim to respect when she steps beyond 
the peculiar sphere assigned by nature ; but this surely would 
not prevent her from knowing something of the genius of her 
own government, the constitution and peculiar laws under 
which she lives ; from examining, comparing, and perceiving 
théir superiority over the decaying governments of Europe ; 
aye, and of feeling deeply too, all that may affect its dearest 
interests ; thus far she may go, enlarging the field of observa- 
tion, without one sacrifice of feminine delicacy. 

I know that in many minds there exists a prejudice to the : 
very name of a talented or distinguished female ; nor is this 4 
prejudice unfounded ; for these terms have often been synon- 
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ymous with all that is arrogant in pretension, and shallow in 
reality. But experience proves that the possession of a sound 
and reasoning head does not imply the absence of a warm and 
generous heart ; were this the alternative we would seize the 
latter ; and say, what is knowledge, when weighed in the bal- 
ance with usefulness ? what are talents unaccompanied with 
goodness? for much as we admire these, we love active virtue 
far better. But England’s annals are rich with the names of 
those who have won, and merited the applause of posterity ; and 
in our own day, the example of Mrs Fry alone, whose plan of 
extensive benevolence has been so fortunate in its results, 
proves what may be done, when all the powers are bent, with 
intense interest, upon one object, and while it ranks her with 
Howard, is a lofty precedent, showing what untiring zeal, per- 
severing energy, and high resolve, may accomplish. ‘True, all 
may not, like her, find great occasions for exertion ; all may not 
act so prominent a part on the theatre of life ; but all may, by 
concentrating their energies to some one important point, so in- 
crease their intensity as to prove, at least, that nature has to 
them been no niggard of her gifts. In this way, we may all be 
far more than we now are. 

But there yet remains one source of interest, — one sphere 
of duty, to which we have as yet but slightly alluded ; where 
woman may turn with all the enthusiasm of her feelings, all 
the powers of her mind, all the affections of her heart ; which, 
while calculated to develope all her intellectual vigor, can nev- 
er mislead by a false glare, can never dazzle to betray. Yes, 
Religion will elevate and perfect the character ; and if to this 
she owes all that raises her above her unfortunate sisters of the 
past, let her feel, and acknowledge its solemn sanctions, and 
the duties which naturally grow out of her station in society ; 
let the cultivation of her mind, the ardor of her feelings, all 
tend to this point ; and if none be so humble, so limited in 
their sphere of duty, as not to influence other minds, and aid 
in moulding other characters; if all, in their own little circle, 
are putting forth an influence which will be enduring in its ef- 
fects, then let that all be for great and general good. Let the 
trifles of a day, the petty interests, the petty triumphs of van- 
ity, be forgotten ; and let woman be useful, high-minded ; above 
all, consistently religious. 

If it be true, that she may do much in giving a tone to pop- 
ular taste and manners, surely it is one of her most sacred 
obligations to throw that power all into the scale of virtue ; 
let her ever frown on vice, with whatever of external advan- 
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tages it may be accompanied ; let her approbation, her society, 
never be bestowed on those who delight in scenes of vice, — on 
those who would scoff at, or lightly approach the truths of our 
holy religion. Let woman’s course then be onward, her aim 
upward ; to that heaven to which she is destined, let her rise 
superior to the follies, the trifles, and the interests of the pres- 
ent ; marking her path in life with something of virtuous effort 
and successful exertion ; trusting the vindication of her sex, 
leaving the question of her mental equality, to be decided by 
her example; by deeds rather than words, producing argu- 
ments in its favor ; but this she never will do fully, effectually, 
convincingly, until she becomes a practical, a devoted, an en- 
lightened Christian; for mind has never fulfilled its destiny, 
genius has never reached its highest elevation, until consecrated 
at the altar of devotion. 


SPRING. 


Delightful zephyr! as, with gentle force, 
The fanning of thy light ambrosial wings 
Kisses my brow ; and as the early flowers 
Bend to thy dalliance, to the days of youth, 
Unheedful of the yawning gulf, the gloom 
Of many a mazy year that intervenes, 
Far stretching, the impatient mind reverts; 
And in a moment, lo! the rainbow span 
Of boyhood, and its vanish’d thoughts, arise 
As bright as lightning from a tempest cloud! 
Beautiful ! — beautiful the Spring of Life 
Spread its blue skies, and opened to the sun 
Its tender buds and blossoms! To the ear, 
What now so full of music as the sound 
Of its bright murmuring rivers! To the eye, 
, What now so lovely as the green array, 
Triumphant, of its winter-scorning boughs! 
Accordant to the bosom’s stainless thought, 
So glow’d the season then ; aspiring hopes, 
And visions of yet unimagin’d bliss 
Awakening in the soul — too credulous! 


But why with mournful or unquiet thoughts, 
Or, with low selfish griefs, disturb the scene, 
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So full of beauty and of placid hope ? 

The joy, that now should buoy the wiliing mind, 
Should be ethereal, pure and delicate ; 

Untainted with the groveling thoughts of earth, 
And tranquil as the lotus, whose white head 

In meekness hangs ’mid the disturbing stream. 
The thought, that now should swell within the breast, 
Should be a dream of long departed loves 

And vanish’d friendships, soften’d down, and bath’d 
In shadowy tints, more exquisite than aught 

That strikes the eye amid the hues of joy. 

And, oh! when gazing on the holy scene 

Of earth, in renovated beauty dress’d, 

And bud and bloom, from out their wintry grave 
In glory bursting, let no sceptic doubt 

Of man’s eternal destiny disturb 

The bosom’s settled quiet; but meek faith 

Look forward, hopeful, through eternity. 


Although the rose of beauty to the cheek 
No more returns; though sinewy strength forsakes 
The limbs; and age, with vampire thirst, dry up 
The warm and vigorous blood; though lying down, — 
No more to view the splendor of the sun, 
Or the green fields, — upon the bed of death ; 
Yet, let man droop not; higher hope is his, 
To baffle time, and rise beyond the bounds 
Of his enchantment, than the mountain oak’s, 
Which, firmly rooted on the steadfast soil, 
Braves, through the lustre of a thousand years, 
The desolating tempest! 


When no more 
In annual revolution smiles the spring, 
Bidding, with genial breath, the world revive ; 
When on the coronal of night no more 
The Pleiads shine , and Hesper’s dewy light 
Shall faint and die ; when the broad shadow cast 
By the Eternal’s foot, blots out the Sun, 
And Ocean’s watchful tide, watchful in vain, 
Waits stagnant for the Moon ; — then, ’mid the groans 
And o’er the ruins, of material things, 
Triumphant to its fount the spirit flies, 
And, in the everlasting wells of Paradise 
Laving from every earth-caught taint its wing, 
All undefil’d unto the throne looks up, 
And mingles with the choral seraphim ! we, 
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{ 

THE BIRTHDAY GIFT. | 

AN INCIDENT OF MARRIED LIFE. 


Mrs Cuixp, our esteemed country-woman, observes in her 
Mother’s Book, that ‘life is made up of small events. The 
golden chain of existence is composed of innumerable little 
links; and if we rudely break them, we injure its strength, 
as well as mar its beauty. ‘The happiest married couples I 
have ever known were those who were scrupulous in paying 
to each other a thousand minute attentions, generally thought 
too trifling to be of any importance ; and yet on these very 
trifles depended their continued love for each other. A birth- 
day present, accompanied with a kind look or word — reserv- 
ing for each other the most luxurious fruit, or the most com- 
fortable chair — nay even the habit of always saying, “ Will 
you have the goodness?” and “'Thank you” —all these 
seemingly trivial things have a great effect on domestic felicity.’ 

Every observing mind, unless devoid of sensibility, must 
coincide in her opinion. But it is to be regretted that this be- 
lief is not more acted out in the daily intercourse of compan- 
ions and friends. ‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness ;’ 
and many a one could testify that much of its bitterness arises 
from a neglect of little kindnesses and attentions on the part 
of those they love. It is strange that even by sensible per- 
sons, so little importance should be attached to this subject. 
The performance of the duty is so delightful in itself, and the 
emotion of gratitude awakened in the recipient is so sweet to 
the soul, that every generous mind need not be at a loss how 
to exert its powers. And it would seem that even the selfish 
would cultivate kind manners, if they had no other motive 

than to be rendered happy themselves. 

In no relation of social life, is an attention to little things so | 
productive of mutual enjoyment, as among those united by the 
t) marriage tie. The husband and the wife should each prefer ; 
t the happiness of the other to their own, and manifest this pref- q 
" erence even in their slightest acts, whenever proper opportu- : 

nities occur. And that such occasions are frequent, all must 
TF allow. Probably, if the male sex were not often so thought- 
a less on this subject, our own would not be slow to invent ways | 
and means, or backward to do what a fertile genius or a kind ; 
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heart prompted. A wife feels a kind of delicacy, however, in 
sustaining chiefly the active part of this duty. It is the hus- 
band’s place to go forward and set her an example, and she, 
with a grateful mind and glowing heart, will follow in his foot- 
steps, and even outstrip him in disinterestedness, without for- 
feiting the modesty so lovely in her character. 

Although the dependence on each other for enjoyment in 
life is mutually felt by each, it seems designed in the provi- 
dence of God, that the wife should feel it the more. But this 
was never intended as a source of evil to her. On the con- 
trary it is one of her most blessed privileges, and she feels it 
to be such, unless forbidden by a narrow minded or overbear- 
ing husband. But if such an one is so mean as to make a 
show of his power over her —a power which was given to 
defend rather than infringe on her rights, he will lower himself 
vastly in a discerning woman’s estimation. It is deemed an 
ungenerous trait of disposition even in a brute, to injure another 
of weaker power; how base then must be a rational being 
who, simply from the circumstance of possessing greater phys- 
ical strength, delights to display his superiority over his other 
self. But this in polished society is rarely attempted. While 
the husband ever regards his companion as his equal, she may, 
without lowering her own dignity in the least, of her own free 
choice, treat him as asuperior. ‘Though there need be noth- 
ing servile in this, but merely an appearance of deferential 
respect founded on a perfect esteem for, and confidence in the 
nobleness and worth of his character. Would every husband 
render himself worthy of such estimation, this deference might 
oftener be his. 

‘J am quite sure my husband will make me a present to 
day,’ thought Emma Wilmot. ‘He has a very good taste, 
and I know that whatever he selects will suit me perfectly. 
But I ought not to be too sanguine, for thus far I have not 
often in this way been remembered ; though Henry is very 
kind in most respects. Yet the thought has sometimes oc- 
curred to me, that it is easy to be kind when it costs one noth- 
ing. Fie! I will not cherish so wicked a thought about my 
excellent husband! He only forgets, without meaning to 
neglect me, and I do think he wont forget me today.’ 

‘hese were the feelings that passed rapidly through the 
mind of Emma Wilmot, as a smiling sun ushered in the day 
of her birth. Almost every one has a kind of superstitious 
desire that such periods in their lives should be spent agreea- 
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bly, and are gratified to receive on those occasions any testi- 
{ mony of regard, however trifling, from a friend. It is a deli- 
cate way of manifesting kind feelings towards others, and 
\ ought to be more generally practised. Even a bouquet of 
beautiful flowers may chase away a feeling of mistrust or sad- 
ness from a sensitive heart. ‘The female mind too is pecu- 
liarly inclined to emotions of gratitude, and delights in repay- 
ing benefits which have been thus conferred. Surely the 
benevolent Creator has not refined her sensibilities merely to 
add keenness to her sorrows, but has rather given her a relish 
for what is beautiful and lovely in character and conduct, to 
heighten her enjoyment. She requires little else to promote 
a her happiness than food for the intellect and the heart. And 
if this is denied her, she may be indifferent to everything 
ig which wealth or influence may procure. 

ie Such a mind had Emma Wilmot. Ardent and enthusiastic 
by nature, she entered warmly into every scheme calculated 
to add to the sum of human enjoyment. To her the most 
trifling incident seemed worthy of notice, the slightest mark \ 
of friendship had a meaning. She felt that ‘life is made up 
of small events.’ With this view of the subject, she had 
never, among other things, permitted her husband’s birth-day 
to pass unnoticed. Generally, she taxed her ingenuity to 
manufacture for his use some article of taste and convenience ; 
but sometimes simply complimented him with preparing his 
favorite dinner. He always seemed pleased at her thought- 
fulness, and grateful for her simple offering. At first she 
thought of nothing but her pleasure in seeing him happy, and 
desired no other reward. But love is not always ‘ blind,’ and 
the idea was forced upon her, on seeing a New Year’s Gift to 
a young friend, that she was too often forgotten. She recol- 
lected with pain that she had rarely received a present of the 
‘kind. However, as his birth day was near, she concluded to 
continue her former practice, and determined to present him ! 
on that occasion a still prettier offering, not without a hope, 
and even an expectation, that he would this time follow her 
exdmple. ‘The day came, and passed away very pleasantly 
to both; her gift was received and admired. 

A few weeks after this was the return of her own birthday, 
and the occasion of calling her mind to the subject of my tale. 
She could not believe that he would fail to offer her some 
small token of his regard. Not that she actually needed such 
a token, but she felt that it would be grateful, very grateful to 3 
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her feelings, and she would like to see him more thoughtful 
about what did not seem to her, trivial things. Evening came, 
and yet she had heard nothing of a birth-day gift. But she 
still felt sure that he had one for her acceptance. At length 
he went to his desk and drew from it something, upon which 
he employed his pen a few moments in writing, as she suppos- 
ed, her name. But he again took his seat, and the evening 
passed slowly away. 

‘ Well, I will not feel sad,’ said she as it closed, ¢ for it is my 
birth-day.’? But she did feel sad, notwithstanding her resolu- 
tion, and many days passed away before she entirely forgot 
her disappointment. S. Y. W. 


THE ROSE AND THE THORN. 


BY A SPINSTER. 


The Rose with fragrant breath, 
Did love the scraggy Thorn, 
And he, the fable saith, 
Was tranced from night ’till morn. 


Enamor’d by her touch, 
Inclin’d, he trembling stood, 
He wooed and praised her much, 

For she was fair and good. 


He loved her velvet cheek, 
Her round and swelling form, 

He loved her posture meek, 
Beneath the driving storm. 


He loved her dewy eyes, 
He loved her and embraced ; 
She made him sweet replies, 
And side by side they’r placed. 


But when the storm is high, 
And leaves and branches toss, 
The goaded rose doth sigh, 
But still must keep her cross. 
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Hi THE PARISH PARTY. 
i ( In the pleasant village of Greenfield, (Mass.) there is a small Episcopal 
i Society, over which the Rev. Mr Strong has officiated as Rector, for the 
i f: last twenty years. The society does not, we believe, contain more than one 
4 f hundred and fifty members, consequently the salary of the worthy Rector 
aS is very limited, but with a noble disinterestedness, he has repeatedly declin- 
i: ed most advantageous pecuniary offers to leave his parish, and engage in a 
4 a wider sphere. To one of these offers we have understood his reply was — 
3 ql ‘ That though his flock was small, and unable to give him what a larger par- 
hs i ish might afford, yet he loved his people, believed they returned his affec- 
4 p! tion, and that he was useful to them— and while it continued thus, and 
‘ ; 4 they would supply him with bread to eat, and water to drink, he would not 
ei leave them.’ 
a We have lately had the pleasure of witnessing the manner in which his 
a) faithfulness is rewarded by the attachment of his people ; we attended their 
aM ‘ Parish Party ;’ it was to us an interesting exhibition of social and christian 
| feeling, a sketch of which we are sure will gratify our readers. 
ie ‘A Parish Party,’ then, is one held at the house of the Rector, but all 
tf the ordering thereof is assumed by the people —they provide the enter- 
if tainment, and consider the clergyman and his family as their guests. It is, 
be y we believe, the anniversary of his settlement over their society. 
eu It was about half past four o’clock whén we reached the house ; most of the 
| party were then collected — they came in families; ‘old men and maids ; 
i young men and babes’ — mothers and their infants — all the parish were 
et there ; — and each one had contributed to the offering or the feast. : 
lee On the centre table were displayed a number of valuable articles contrib- ‘ 
aa uted to the Rector and his family — articles of clothing, books, stationary, &c. ' 
ht if The tables were spread with all the rich variety which industry can pro- 
oi cure ; and the ingenuity and taste of the ladies were shown in their deco- i 
ie ration. After the party were seated at the tea-tables, the Rev. Mr Strong : 
as, read, with much feeling, the following a 
ADDRESS AND POEM. 
© A repetition of the generous and unmerited offerings of his friends re- 
ee news the obligations and the gratitude of the Rector. While he is unable, 3 
ued by words, to express the — of his heart, he begs those who are so : 
7 kindly contributing to his comfort and his happiness, to be assured of his 3 
a unceasing wishes and most fervent prayers for their welfare, both in the a 
+ present and the future world. May the blessings of peace, and love, 4 
i and joy be scattered profusely along the path of their earthly pilgrimage — 
li may the seeds of virtue and of piety take deep root in their hearts — may ; 
the fruits of religion be abundant in their lives, — and when the course of 
oe mortality is finished, and the duties and the relations of this present scene : 
ee are terminated, may they have “a building of God, a house not made with 14 
7 ie hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
‘ The spring returns in all its bloom, 
And nature smiles in rich array 5 
} 4 The garden sheds its sweet perfume, 
a. And plants and flowers their charms display. 
Now genial suns their warmth diffuse, 4 
And vernal robes the fields adorn ; 
| ag The light of heaven, with varied hues, i] 
if New lustre adds to grove and lawn. 14 
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The limped stream — the murm’ring rill, 
No more by icy fetters bound, 

Pursue their course from glade and hill, 
While joy and beauty spread around. 


Fann’d by the wing of fairy race, 
The soften’d air its fragrance breathes, 
And love, with mingled skill and grace, 
The garland for her temple wreathes. 


And yet, to me —a scene more fair, 
And treasures dearer to the heart, 
Awake delight — extinguish care, 
And inward peace and strength impart. 


The glories of the season fade, 

The plants and cherish’d flowers decay ; 
And beating storm and wintry shade, 

Ere long, will reassume their sway. 


But friendship is a gem divine, 
When holy faith confirms its worth ; 
And gifts that crown religion’s shrine 
Are not the drooping things of earth. 


The sacred bonds we strengthen here, 
Within the soul their power maintain : 

Their present aim to guide and cheer — 
Their end, the bliss where spirits reign.’ 


The following response to the Rector’s Address was read by Judge New- 
comb ; and we thought, from the expression of the faces around, that all 
the parish united in the sentiments of gratitude and affection to their be- 
loved pastor. 


‘ While we congratulate ourselves upon this joyful return of our social 
parish anniversary, we cannot, Reverend and Dear Sir, but recollect how 
much, under Providence, we are indebted to you for the untiring and 
kind labors for our best good, which have distinguished your course the 
past year. 

‘You have given us “line upon line, precept upon procept ;”? you have 
been “instant in season and out of season,” as though our spiritual good 
was the object nearest your heart. 

‘ The trifling remembrances, which we have placed upon your tables, you 
will please to consider as nothing, when compared with the deep interest we 
feel for the personal welfare of yourself and family. 

‘ That our walk together through life may, as hitherto, be that of peace 
and union ; and that you may be blest with better treasures than earth can 
give, is not merely the annual but daily wish of those who surround 
you. 

* In behalf of the wardens and vestry, &e. R. E. Newcoms.’ 


After tea, an hour or two was passed very pleasantly in conversation, 
enlivened by some very good strains of vocal music, and the Parish Party 
was over — but the kindly and christian feelings thus called forth by the 
meeting of the rich and the poor, acknowledging themselves as ‘ one in 
Christ,’ must continue their influence in uniting the people most cordially 
to each other — and strengthening their attachment to their excellent pastor. 
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Tue Famity at Home, or Familiar Illustrations of the various Domes- 
tic Duties. With an Introductory Notice. By G. D. Abbott. Boston: 
Carter, Hendee & Co. pp. 363. 

This is a neatly executed volume, in all that pertains to the publishers’ 
department. It is also calculated to be useful asa family book, though we 
confess we should have preferred a volume on the same subjects from the 
pen of Mr Abbott the Editor, rather than this reprint of an English work. 
The spirit of Christianity is everywhere the same; but the exhibition of 
its principles must vary, with the institutions and characteristics of different 
nations. The language expressive of different ranks and stations, and the 
duties of the rich and poor, which is perfectly proper to be used in a mo- 
narchical government, is not so judicious in a Republic; and the portraiture 
of the manners of the peasantry of England, is not a model for the people 
of our country. Still the book has many excellencies, and we shall extract 
one chapter which conveys lessons we hope will be seriously considered 


- by our American Women. 


‘ Nursing. It was a common custom in our village, when any poor wo- 
man was confined by sickness, to send round to the neighbors who could 
afford to give such things, and beg wine, beer, or spirits. Some very hon- 
est, decent women only desired what they really thought was necessary to 
support and recruit their strength; but there were others, who made quite 
a trade} of it. It was not what they needed, or thought they needed, 
but what they could get. No matter to them how much they im- 
posed on the good-nature of those to whom they applied, or how much 
they injured the cause of charity as to other poor people; they would 
send to four or five different houses on the same day, and obtain enough 
to support all their family in intemperance, as well as to endanger their 
own lives by improper indulgences. These people were sure to be found 
out in time, and scouted by all the sober and respectable poor people, as 
well as by their more wealthy neighbors. I have often been struck with 
the folly of some poor people, in so abusing the kindness of a friend, as 


that they could not call upon him for aid, in any future time of need. | 


However, these are not the people, nor is this the subject, on which I prin- 
cipally intended to make a few remarks. 

‘There was one family in our village who were very kind, charitable peo- 

le, and who often received applications of this kind; but they steadily re- 
used to give them a drop of beer, wine, or spirits, without a written state- 
ment from the doctor, that it was proper and necessary. Good, plain gruel, 
any poor woman who needed it, was welcome to, and when it was fit for 
her, a basin of broth, or a bit of hot meat; but they said they looked upon 
strong drinks for sick people as a sort of poison. Some of the poor said it 
was all stinginess; but others were led to think seriously about the matter, 
and they found the advantage of a change of diet. 
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‘ My good mother, I have said, occasionally went out to nursing; at first 
she followed the maxims and customs which had long been established in 
our village ; but when she came to converse with the lady of the family, 
she found her plans so much more reasonable, that she gradually adopted 
them all, and often said she was spared many anxious hours on behalf of 
those women who were'wise enough to fall in with them too. 

‘I remember once a decent neighbor of ours, whom my mother had been 
used to nurse in times of sickness, came to her in great trouble. Several 
of her children had been ill, and her husband out of work a great part of 
the winter; so, one way and another, though they were striving, saving 
people, these things pulled them back sadly. The poor woman could not 
help weeping, as she observed to my mother, “I never,was so badly off be- 
fore ; I have not been able to get things comfortable about me, as I used to 
do : and such a deal of money as I always have to pay the doctor, what is to 
become of us, I don’t know! I have not been able even to get a bottle of 
brandy or gin ; and it is really miserable to be sick without such needful 
things.in the house.” 

‘ I believe at that time it had not entered into my mother’s mind that such 
things were otherwise than needful; so, being a kind-hearted body, she 
bade her poor neighbor be comforted, and promised to mention her wants to 
a lady, who, she doubted not, would readily assist her. Accordingly she 
did so; and the lady soon called on the poor woman with a nice bundle of 
baby-linen, and offered her any proper assistance at the time of her confine- 
ment. She was greatly cheered by this seasonable supply, and said, that if 
she had but got a little brandy in the house, her mind would be quite at 
ease, 

‘« And why,” asked the lady, “* are you so anxious about that? What 
good is it to do you?” 

*« T don’t know for that, Ma’am; but it is what I always did have, and it 
seems so desolate to be without it.” 

‘« Did your doctor order you to take any? ” 

‘« No, Ma’am, [ can’t say that he did; but I always do take it — a little 
just to comfort and nourish me, and to keep me from taking cold when I 
first sit up. But I don’t get along very well; for I get so feverish, and the 
doctor is forced to bleed me, and give me cooling physic; and thus I get 
my strength very slowly, do what | will; and it costsa great deal of money 
for medicine to strengthen me and get me an appetite; but I don’t seem to 
relish anything : ana then my babies always have the thrush so bad; and 
that, you know, makes it all the worse for me.” 

«* True,” said the lady ; “ but I can’t help thinking that if you were to do 
without spirits, and withgut beer caudle, you might do also without bleed- 
ing, and physicking, and strengthening medicines, and the thrush for your 
baby, and much unnecessay suffering for yourself. I assure you, my friend, 
it is not that I should grudge giving you these things, if I thought they 
would do you good ; but I feel so convinced of the contrary, that I should 
be guilty of great unkindness in putting it in your power to injure yourself. 
I do not speak from my own experience merely, but from the testimony of 
the most eminent medical men. My eldest daughter, who has been lately 
sick, was attended by one of the most famous doctors in London, who prac- 
tises chiefly among the nobility ; and 1 can assure you, he never ordered, 
nor did she ever take, a drop of spirits in any form; and no person could 
gain her strength faster than she has done. Now let me persuade you, to 
try if you cannot pursue the same course with advantage. If any circum- 
stance should occur, that the medical man finds it necessary for you to 
have either wine or spirits, you shall be welcome to whatever our house 
affords ; but if no particular occasion should arise, I really think and hope 
you would find yourself far better without them.” 

‘ The lady’s kind manner won upon poor neighbor Wilson: she afterwards 
talked it over with my mother, and both agreed that there seemed to be 
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truth and reason in what she had said: at all events, it was a cheaper plan; 
it would be a pity to waste money on strong things, if they were not really 
necessary. 

*** Ah!” interrupted neighbor Brown, who happened to overhear the con- 
versation, ‘“‘ cheap, indeed, and that’s the true meaning of it! Religious 
folks are always stingy ; but if you let a lady talk you out of having a drop 
of something comfortable when you need it, I say you are a fool for your 
pains. It is what I won’tdo, I cantell you. If it can’t be got at one place 
it can at another. I shall send to the Squire’s for what I want, and | know 
they won’t deny me. Their strong beer and a drop of gin or brandy makes 
the best of caudle.” 

‘ When the lady afterwards called to see her neighbor, she expressed great 
pleasure at finding her going on so remarkably well. ‘* Yes, ma’am,”’ she 
replied, «* [ am uncommonly well; but I begin now to be almost afraid; for 
it is just the time 1 always begin to fail off.’’ 

‘ The good lady told her she ought not to indulge gloomy apprehension, 
but cultivate a spirit of gratitude to God for the great mercies she had al- 
ready experienced, and humbly and cheerfully commit herself to his gra- 
cious care for the future. Then she read hera comfortable portion of scrip- 
ture, and told her to meditate on that, and to commune with her own heart 
upon her bed, and be still. 

‘ Next day she found her still better; and so she went on steadily, from 
day to day, and was restored to her family a week or too earlier than had 
a been the case before ; and she had nearly two pounds less to pay the 

octor. 

‘ This mode of nursing, by degrees, became pretty general in our neigh- 
borhood. Farmer William’s wife was one of the first to follow it. And 
when the first farmers’ wives were known to follow the new plan, the poor 
people were more inclined to come into it. One or two still kept to their 
old notions, and would have their strong beer caudle, and spiced wine ; and 
as my mother used to say, after she had once seen the difference, she was 
worn out with anxiety when she had to do with those who were bent on 
such improper indulgences. 

‘I must not omit to mention poor Mrs Brown, who was so determined to 
get what she liked one way or other. One day when the physician, who 
attended them boih, called in to see Mrs Wilson, he looked very gloomy, 
and mother asked if he was unwell. He told her he was very anxious about 
a patient, whom he left going on very well, and with a strict injunction to 
take nothing of a heating kind; but on his next visit, he found her very fe- 
verish, in consequence of having taken things very improper in her situa- 
tion. He wished to bleed her; but she stubbornly refused, from a supersti- 
tious idea, that bleeding will save life once, and that she was not so ill as to 
resort to what she considered so desperate a remedy. Ina few hours, she 
was much worse; and though he then insisted on adopting a measure which 
he considered indispensably necessary, it had not proved successful in re- 
moving her fever; and he greatly feared the result. Next morning, mother 
inquired after Mrs Brown, for she was the person in question. The doctor 
shook his head, and feared there was hardly a hope of her recovery. He 

was unwearied in his attentions; but all in vain. The unhappy woman 
way soon hurried to the grave, the victim of self-indulgence and obstinacy.’ 


Tue Corner Stone, on A ILLUSTRATION OF THE PRin- 
CIPLES OF CHKIsTIAN TRUTH. By Jacob Abbott, author of the 
* Young Christian,’ and ‘ The Teacher.’ 
To those who have read the other works of Mr Abbott, no recommenda- 
tion of this will be necessary. To others we can only say, that the pure 
principles of Christian truth and moral improvement are, in this ‘ Corner 
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Stone,’ urged on the attention of the world in a manner the most winning, 
and, at the same time, most powerful and convincing. Oh, if the duties of 
our holy religion had always been thus brought plainly and persuasively 
before the reason and consciences of men, the fruits of christianity would 
not have been, as they now are, mostly bitter controversies or cold formalities ! 

The object of Mr Abbott was to show, from the example and teaching of 
the Saviour, the moral manifestation of the Divinity to us — and the moral 
duties which Christ enjoined upon his followers. Here is a short extract, 
which will speak more impressively in favor of the work than anything we 
can say. Itis froma description of the ‘ Last Supper.’ 


‘At the close of the interview he established the great Christian ordi- 
nance, which has been celebrated, without interruption, from that day to 
this. The circumstances under which that ordinance was established, 
teach us a lesson, as we have already briefly said, in a preceding chapter, 
in regard to the manner in which the Saviour regarded forms and ceremo- 
nies, which it is strange that Christians have been so slow to learn. In the 
first place, he made apparently no preparation for it. The articles used 
were those which we may literally say, happened to be there. In fact it 
seems as if the Saviour, when the time arrived for his last farewell, — his 
very last act of intercourse as a mortal, with his disciples, and he wished to 
leave something as a memorial of himself, — did not devote a thought, not 
a moment’s thought, to the consideration of what the thing itself should be. 
They are sitting or standing around the table, about to separate, and he 
takes up the very first thing which comes to hand. It is no matter what 
the action is which is commemorative of his affection and sufferings, — the 
only thing of consequence is, that it should be done “in remembrance of 
him.” He does not look around and choose some act, or arrange some cere- 
mony with care, adapting it to its purpose, ard prescribing nicely its forms. 
No, he selects a portion of the very transaction which was before him, — 
and consecrates that. He just takes the bread which was upon the table, 
and pours out another cup of wine, and says, “ Take these, as emblems of 
my sufferings and death, incurred for the remission of your sins, and hence- 
forth do this in remembrance of me; as often as you do it, you will repre- 
sent the Lord’s death, until he come.’ Had he been walking in a grove, 
instead of being seated at a table, when his last hour with his disciples had 
arrived, he would, perhaps, on the same principles, have broken off a branch 
from a tree, and distributed a portion to his friends; and then Christians 
would have afterwards commemorated his death by wearing their monthly 
badge of evergreen; orif he had been returning to Jerusalem, he would, 
perhaps, have consecrated their walk, and then, during all succeeding ages, 
the sacred ceremony would have been performed by a solemn procession of 
his friends. No matter what the act was, which was thus set apart asa 
memorial. The feeling, of which it is the symbol, is all thatis important. 

‘The Saviour acted evidently upon the same principles in regard to the 
other great ceremony of the Christian religion. He wanted some mode by 
which an open profession of attachment to him might be made ; and he just 
adopts the one already in use for a similar purpose. He did not contrive 
baptism, as a mode of publicly professing piety, — he merely adopted it, 
formed already, as it was, to his hands. The people were accustomed to 
it, their associations were already formed in connexion with it, and of course 
it was the most convenient mode. He would probably have taken any other 
form, had any other one been more convenient and common. 

‘Such is the origin then of the ceremonies of the Christian faith. Fora 
mode of admission to his church, he simply takes the ordinary sign of 
religious profession, among the people with whom he lived, —and in the 
selection of a ceremony to commemorate his sufferings and death, and to be 
in all ages and in every land a perpetual memorial of the most momentous 
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transaction which ever occurred, he is, if possible, more indifferent still. 
He simply pauses a moment upon the last act he performed in the company 
af his friends, and consecrates that, trivial as in itself it was, to the great 
purpose he had in view. It reminds us of a transaction which occurred 
twentyfive centuries before, when Jehovah, after the flood, wishing to quiet 
the fears which clouds and storms might awaken in human breasts, just 
takes the rainbow, the object most obvious on the occasion when it is 
wanted, as the token of his promised protection. In nothing more strikingly 
than in this, are false religions distinguishable from true. The former are 
yielding and flexible as to principles, but minute in the specification of 
forms, and unbending in the exaction of obedience. The latter makes moral 
principle the rock, unmoved and immoveable though heaven and earth 
should pass away; but when it comes to signs and ceremonies, almost 
anything will do. The ordinances of the gospel are indeed appropriate and 
symbolical, but they are no more so than a thousand others would have 
been, which, under a little different circumstances, it would have been 
quite as convenient to adopt. The ceremony of admission to the church 
would have had as much meaning if it had consisted simply in holding up 
the hands to heaven, or appearing in a white robe, the emblem of purity, 
or making the sign of the cross upon the forehead. 

‘And yet there is something in the simple act which Jesus Christ conse- 
crated as a memorial of him, which renders it admirably adapted to its 
purpose. Other persons have generally endeavored to perpetuate their 
memory by leaving some magnificent monument behind them. Cne of the 
most striking exhibitions that human beings make of the mysterious princi- 
ples of their nature, is, by their desperate struggles to keep a place for 
their names upon the earth, after they have themselves gone beneath the 

ound. One founds a city; another, at a vast expense, erects a mauso- 

eum, and a third stamps his effigy upon a medal or a coin. But Jesus 
Christ understood human nature better. He used no marble, or brass, or 
iron, — he laid no deep foundations, and reared no lofty columns. When 
he bade the world farewell, he simply asked his friends occasionally to do 
one little act, in remembrance of him. 

‘ He was wiser than the builders of the pyramids. A hundred thousand 
men, if ancient story be true, were employed by one monarch, for twenty 

ears, in rearing the pile which was to perpetuate his memory. The 

aviour did the work, and did it better, by a few parting words, 

‘Yes; Jesus Christ left us a memorial, not a magnificent thing to be 
looked at, but a very simple thing to be done; and the influence, in keep- 
ing the remembrance of the Saviour before the minds of men, which the 
simple ceremony has exerted, for eighteen centuries, and which it still 
exerts, shows the wisdom of the plan. Its very simplicity, too, is the means 
af rendering it, to a considerable extent, a test of the sincerity of professed 
attachment to the Saviour; for the ceremony cannot long continue in its 
simplicity, unless such attachment sustains it. When love is gone, it be- 
comes unmeaning, and, from its very nature, there is nothing but its 
meaning to give it interest among men. When the heart ceases to be in it, 
then, there is but one alternative, —it must lose its whole value, and ulti- 
mately be abandoned, or else pomp and parade must come in, to supply the 
interest which grateful recollection ought to give. It has, accordingly, in 
some cases, been converted into pomp and parade, and in others gradually 
lost its interest and disappeared. But with these dangers on every side, 
the institution has still lived and flourished, and is spreading to every nation 
on the globe.’ 


Nore. — Our pages are full, and the ‘ List of New Publications,’ and a 
number of ‘ Notices,’ we regret to say, must be omitted till next month. 
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